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THE CHANGE FROM A CREED TO A FAITH. 


BY REV, G. E. ELLIS, D. D. 


THERE are many causes and influences which contribute to 
the present restless, unsettled, and inquisitive state of mind 
and feeling about religion throughout Christendom. Criti- 
cism, science, and philosophy, enriched by new materials, 
helped by new processes, and quickened by bolder and freer 
aims, engage the activity of the more busy intellects. The 
results of their speculations and theorizings become popu- 
larized in fragmentary and imperfect forms. Curiosity and 
interest in these matters are extending over an increasing 
number of persons in our reading communities; and while 
in the case of individuals, they may present themselves as 
extreme and eccentric notions, they are tending on a larger 
field to qualify the spirit of a sectarian religion, and to vita 
lize the faith of large numbers of persons. Sombre appre- 
hension and cheerful hope are the alternative views which 
different observers take of this unsettled state of things as 
regards religion. Our own interpretation of it, and our an- 
ticipation of its consequences, lead us to regard it as tending, 
on the whole, to serve the cause of high truth and practical 
piety. This cheerful view we are led to adopt and hold as the 
result of our own method of explaining or interpreting the 
facts presented by the religious restlessness of our times. 


Without aiming for any complete or exhaustive statement 
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on this large subject, we may find the following to be, at 
least, a convenient summing up of many important and in- 
teresting facts which we have to notice, viz: In our gen- 
eration, and especially in our own community, large numbers 
of serious and earnest persons are changing their religion 
from a Creed to a Faith. That sentence, of course, will need 
to be followed by an explanation and by comments. Its very 
conciseness makes it convenient as a way for saying a great 
deal in a few words, of suggesting much that must be left for 
private thinkings, and for recognizing a great many separate 
facts as showing themselves under a common aspect or signi- 
ficance. But the sentence must be expanded, and the matter 
of it must be drawn out and illustrated, that it may not be a 
mere blind oracle. 

Religion among us is shifting, or trying to change, both its 
substance and its influence, from a Creed toa Faith. Some 
one may be prompted to ask, “Is not this a merely ingenious 
or trifling play upon words? Do not a Creed anda Faith 
mean substantially the same thing in religion?” As words 
they do, or are intended to, mean the same, and they ought 
in many uses of them to mean the same. But we shall find 
that there is really a vast difference between a Creed anda 
Faith, and that that difference will open to us much that is 
now perplexing us. 

Our Christian parents, or, at least, their parents, associated 
their religion most closely with a Creed; that is, with a series 
of theological and doctrinal statements supposed to be ex- 
pressed in words of a defined and accepted meaning, and to 
set forth the vital truths of piety and of revelation. They 
would hardly have considered religion as anything more than 
a shadowy abstraction, unless it presented to them the sum- 
_ mary statement and the sharply-defined terms of certain doc- 

trinal propositions which were to be “assuredly believed.’ 
The points carefully set forth in their Creeds identified their 
opinions and beliefs, as the schedules and inventories of 
their property, or the particulars carefully defining and at- 
testing a title-deed of land certified their rights of posses- 
sion. Those who belonged to different sects or communions 
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judged of their differences, great or small, by comparing 
their respective Creeds. Their controversies were upon the 
terms and contents of their Creeds. An apostate to any fel- 
lowship was one who disowned his former Creed. A convert 
was one who changed his old Creed to adopt that of the fel- 
lowship which welcomed him. A heretic was, more or less 
so, one, according to the degree of his variance from the 
whole or any portion of his once avowed Creed. 

The experiences through which the last two generations 
have passed, or are now passing, furnish to intelligent and 
observing persons a very striking comment upon the good 
and the evil consequences of associating religion with a 
foimal Creed. Such a device was, under some circumstances, 
very convenient and useful, and it partially served for some 
very desirable ends. It answered, in some respects, the same 
purpose in the teaching and administration of religion which 
a Constitution serves for many of our social organizations for 
benevolence and self-improvement, and which what is called a 
Platform of Principles, does for a political party. 

It was intended that a Creed should set forth the great 
tenets and doctrines of a system of religion, its truths, in the 
order of their moment and relations to each other, the things 
which were to be believed, and which doubtless were be- 
lieved most devoutly by those who framed it and first in 
equal freedom and sincerity adopted it. The length and 
method of the statements which the Creed contained, were 
matters of next importance after that of its designed close 
conformity to the truth. It is remarkable that no one of the 
Creeds which have been adopted by great Christian fellow. 
ships, to be taught to children and disciples, signed, read in 
churches, and accepted as terms of communion, has ever been 
taken directly from the Bible, or set forth in an arrangement 
of sentences gathered from it. There are simple sentences 
which might be picked out from both Testaments, — senten- 
ces condensing the most august truths, level in the method of 
their wording to the weakest measure of intelligence, and all 
alive with the glow of inspiration, and which might be dis- 
posed in so felicitous an arrangement, as to present a most 
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admirable summary of the subject-matter of religion. Single 
sentences from the lips of Christ, or from the pens of his 
Apostles, might have been chosen as stating what they re- 
garded as the things to be religiously believed or avowed. 
But these materials, or this form of a Creed, were not approved 
as furnishing what was wanted, or what would be satisfactory. 
In very many of the ecclesiastical processes by which, in the 
long series of great and small, general and local, agitations in 
Christian fellowships, reputed heretics have been challenged 
as to their fidelity to some article in the Creed to which they 
were held in allegiance, those under question have sought to 
cover an undefined but unmistakable variance from the hu- 
man formula, by a hearty avowal of their acceptance of some 
Scriptural statement which was generally regarded as the 
basis or authority of the matter in debate. But this alterna- 
tive has always been rebuked and treated as a mere subter- 
fuge, and has led the examiners to prick their ears as at the 
detection of a manifest evasion. The most provoking and 
irritating heretics, and generally those who have been most 
sharply dealt with, are such as appeal from the formula to 
Scripture. 

It would not at all have served the ends of those individ- 
uals and fellowships who have regarded a Creed as of 
most vital necessity, to have fashioned it directly from Scrip- 
ture sentences. They wished to limit the range of specula- 
tion and belief within the free scope of the vagueness and 
the orientalism of the Holy Book. The object aimed for in a 
Creed was, to offer a digest, a condensed arrangement, of the 
substance of what was thought to be in the Scriptures, with 
a limited and definite construction upon it, followed by infer- 
ences as emphatic as the premises from which they were 
drawn, — the result to be presented in a form which would 
both command and secure belief. The statement was not to 
be so iong or complicated but that it might be readily taught 
to children, got by rote, and repeated from memory. It was 
to be as simply worded as the subject-matter would allow. 
It was not by any means supposed that all that was in the 
Creed could be apprehended, understood, made plain to the 
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mind, brought within the scope of common reason, or admit 
of being explained, cleared up, when questioned by curious 
or inquisitive persons, young or old. On the contrary, reli- 
gion itself being so august and mysterious a matter, it was 
taken for granted that a Creed should have in it some deep, 
inexplicable, mystifying and baffling points, the very per- 
plexity of which secured a large part of the religious benefit 
of believing it. The authority and sanctity of the truths set 
forth in it always took precedence of any regard for its ad- 
aptation to general or individual intelligence in its terms or 
propositions. 

Creeds, then, were intended to be summaries of the chief 
doctrines and tru.hs of religion: to present them in plain, — 
t. e. in one sense of that word, — or at least in strong, posi- 
tive and sharply-defined statements, and thus to afford to 
every one a convenient scheme of what he did believe, or of 
what he ought to believe as a condition of his religious health 
and of -his salvation. The materials out of which the Creed 
was made, being drawn from Scripture, were held to be 
D:vine. The constructive work engaged upon them, the 
manufacture, so to speak, was regarded as having been effect- 
ively and with due authority accomplished by competent 
persons into whom a delegated commission passed for the 
special purpose of qualifying them for it. 

Very easy was it with such a facile aid to deal with reli- 
gion, to teach it through formula or catechism, in the family, 
to children and servants, to preach it to a congregation, to 
organize by it a sect, or a Church, or a Fellowship or Asso- 
ciation of Churches. So long as there was only one Creed,— 
if ever there was such a time, — it might serve a high use for 
all Christian intercourse, similar to that which the Latin, while 
it was a universal language, served in the ritual and worship 
of Christendom. 

When there came to be many and rival Creeds controversy 
arose, earnest and embittered: and when Creeds multiplied 
_.and were made the symbols of strife, then it was very plain 
that their own primary value, authority and use would be 
seriously doubted and next denied. Having been adopted for 
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convenience, or as if in loyalty to truth and duty, they were 
found to be fetters, restraining the mind, and they were turned 
to the service of an arbitrary, despotic restraint upon the 
freedom and the sincerity of the soul. 

Now in these times of ours every one of the old Creeds is 
either antiquated or discredited, or, for one reason or another, 
unsatisfactory and substantially useless if not mischievous ; 
and this not merely as concerns mutually the relation of 
different communions to articles and formulas not their own, 
but within each communion in regard to its special formulas 
of doctrine. The men of power, influence, weight and abil- 
ity in each of these fellowships are notoriously heretical in 
the matter of their own creeds. Their compromises of man- 
liness and honesty are a marvel to those outside who take 
note of them; and were it not for the alternative relief to 
which we shall soon refer, this disloyalty to avowed creeds 
and articles on the part of eminent men pledged to believe 
and inaintain them, and drawing substantial pay in such ex- 
pected service, would wreck the cause of religion. There is 
no need of disguising this fact of the decay of belief and 
honest fealty in the use and acceptance of Creeds, not merely 
in the case of those now recognized, but as regards any even 
ideal fabrications to take their places. There is no use in 
denying the fact, or in essentially qualifying it. To the 
common judgment, the ordinary experience of Christendom, 
the fact stands proved. Not by any means that all which 
used to be believed is now doubted, denied, or outgrown. 
Not that we have agreed upon other matters as greater than 
those in the Creeds for our faith and reverence. The mate- 
rials and subjects for our religious thinking and believing 
are still the same as of old. But Creeds have become useless 
in the very respects and for the very purposes for which they 
were formed and most valued. They are as misleading as 
would be the charts of the old navigators upon our now 
familiar coasts and in an ocean studded with newly risen 
shoals and islands. The Creeds would not hold together. 
Portions of them were found to be either doubtful, or mean- 
ingless, or unscriptural, or untrue to actual, living convic- 
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tion. In them the quick and the dead are joined in unnatural 
union. It is found necessary to yield them up and try to get 
along without them. For the same causes and influences 
which have antiquated and discredited the old Creeds, are of 
equal and even greater weight in dissuading and disabling 
from the formation of new ones. No man, no men, of high- 
est mirk for sound judgment and _ practical wisdom in all 
Christendom, could be induced to engage in a commission to 
formulate the truths and doctrines of religion. The reason 
of all reasons why the wiser members of the English Estab- 
lished Church, though feeling with self-reproach and humilia- 
tion the insincerity of their position, will not call in the inter- 
vention of Parliament for the readjustment of their formulas 
— for singularly enough “ The Church,” is powerless for that 
end — is, that changing the old would require the construc- 
tion of a new Creed, and that is impossible. 

And now we are trying to have a Faith without a Creed: 
in other words, we are yielding a form to secure the sub- 
stance of the materials for religious believing, confiding and 
hoping. We are seeking for a substantial, living, effective 
grasp of the great truths of natural and revealed religion. 
We wish to apprehend and to express them under some 
large and august fashionings out of the realm of mystery, 
and will consent to their being vaguely apprehended, if we 
can entertain them as realities. For each of the technical 
terms in the old Creeds and in the Scriptures which have been 
theologically appropriated and limited, we would substitute 
some comprehensive conception of the known and the un- 
known elements assigned to it. From these materials, de- 
voutly used and generously defined, we are hoping to secure 
the substance of a Religion which we can believe in our 
hearts and in our families, which we can teach to Sunday 
Schools and preach to congregations, and can publish abroad 
in our literature, without the help or the hindrance of any 
sharply-defined, carefully-phrased and worded statement of 
theological doctrines. Take the facts just as they show 
themselves. We shall all understand them for what they 
mean and are. 
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We, who are called Unitarians, or Liberal Christians, rep- 
resenting a loose and undefined fellowship in this respect, 
repudiating Creeds, yet holding as positive and practical a 
Faith as does any other brotherhood of Christians, are situ. 
ated in the very van of observation and experience in this 
matter. The teachers of our Sunday Schools, for instance, . 
say that their older pupils ask the question —‘“ What do 
Unitarians believe?” Sometimes they feel unable, and are 
not disposed to try to answer the question, at least# not in 
the way in which the pupils expect, viz. by a series of prop- 
ositions of distinct assertion of a doctrine about God, Jesus 
Christ, and man. At other times the teachers reply by an 
indirect, intricate and explanatory rehearsal of opinions and 
guesses, the effect of which is to baffle or confuse the minds 
of the questioners. The cases are probably frequent in which 
the reply is simply a denial of doctrines believed by other 
classes of Christians. 

These young persons of ours in their school or social 
intercourse with their companions, especially when their 
rival Sunday Schools are the subject of conversation, soon 
learn that the pupils of other sects are taught by a doctrinal 
catechism, by a system, a scheme, or a Creed, and are more 
or less able to state in a few talismanic or formulated sen. 
tences, the leading, substantial tenets under which they are 
educated. This may be a mere parrot-like repetition, almost 
mechanical, and under the most favorable circumstances it 
expresses only a taught faith, held necessarily without any 
adequate action or interest of the mind. But it serves a tem- 
porary purpose, and our young persons generally find or 
feel themselves at a disadvantage when confronted by it, 
They know that they are not trained in that way, that they 
are not furnished with such facile matter for defining their 
position and for standing for the faith of their fathers and 
mothers and teachers. They might be taught to match text 
by text, but they cannot so easily learn to match Creed by 
Creed, or even tenet by tenet. Now and then a smart child 
is equal to the emergency, and shows his sense of a triumph, 
as might a boy who could produce from his pocket a bright 
Unitarian cent to match a dull and defaced Orthodox cent. 
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But the most of our young persons cannot get hold of any 
strong, clear, sharply-defined and easily-spoken doctrines of 
our own, available for their immature dogmatics. It is be- 
coming more and more difficult among us to furnish them as 
they might desire for such emergencies; and the chief cause 
of the difficulty is a strong distaste on our part, reaching in 
some persons to an utter contempt, for this technical drilling 
of children in the reduced and misused sanctities of doctrinal ° 
religion. 

The difficulty thus experienced by our young persons, 
and the disadvantage under which they are thus placed, are 
felt under other circumstances and conditions by older per- 
sons. Many in our congregations are troubled in this same 
way, and know not how or where to find the relief which 
they desire. Those who belong to families divided up as 
members of different sects, and persons away from home 
mixing in transient intercourse with other professing Chris- 
tians, especially of those whose Creeds are ready at their 
tongues, are often very much annoyed when abruptly asked, 
“What do you Unitarians believe?” They are themselves 
conscious of having a religious, a Christian faith; that is, 
of holding certain views, opinions, convictions, and hopes, 
which are the sacred reliances and guides of their spirits, 
and which they train and strengthen by the Scriptures, just 
as firmly, devoutly, and happily, as do those who put them 
under question. They feel and know instantly, when they 
read or hear anything of a religious sort, involving matters 
of opinion or doctrine, whether or not it is in harmony with 
their belief or way of thinking. They havea sense or stand- 
ard within them to which they refer every suggestion, opin- 
ion, or affirmation, every asserted or implied tenet in a ser- 
mon, every phrase or petition even of a prayer to which 
they may be listening, and they decide at once whether it 
speaks to their condition or conviction. In a word, these 
Creedless friends of ours have a Faith of their own, and a 
good one, and a strong one; one which they have thought 
out and appropriated, and which they believe to be true and 
thoroughly Christian. Itis a Faith by which they are trying 
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to live, and in which they are willing to die. Yet they have 
not a Creed, to be spoken as others speak theirs, — to be used 
as others use theirs. 

Now, as there was a convenience in some respects in hav- 
ing a Creed, there is an inconvenience in some respects in 
not having a Creed. But one may have a Faith, and a Chris- 
tian style of Faith, none the less. The convenience and ad- 
vantage of having a Creed were balanced and offset by 
grave objections of experience. The Creed was outgrown, 
emptied; it became an incumbrance; it got to be untrue. 
People who used it had to say, “I believe,” — what they did 
not believe, — what they could not believe, — what they felt 
they should affront God and wrong their fellow-men and 
themselves in trying to believe. It was found that plain 
statements in the Creeds had to be evaded, qualified, or 
filled from outside of them. It was found necessary to play 
tricks with important words in them, and to change their 
meanings from the old, the common, the popular, the dog- 
matic use, to new and scholarly and unconventional uses. 
Prominent thinkers and guides began to be conscious of un- 
easiness and fretfulness under their avowed Creeds, and to 
introduce ingenious and far-fetched explanations of them. 
When challenged for suspected heresies, they said they still — 
held to their Creeds “ for substance of doctrine,” whereas the 
substance was the very thing in them which they did not 
hold. What is the substance of the doctrine thus defined, — 
“T believe in the resurrection of the body ”? The substance 
of it is that tenet conveyed by it which no intelligent person 
now holds, it having been surrendered for a belief in the con- 
tinuous life of the spirit after the body’s disintegration and 
assimilation into other forms. Then it was slowly realized 
that however convenient and useful a Creed was, Truth, hon- 
est, simple Truth, was more convenient, more useful, and not 
inconsistent with Faith. 

But there is a reason more deep and comprehensive than 
those yet given, which accounts for, anc reconciles us in 
these days to, the necessity of shifting our religion from a 
Creed to a Faith. Long and earnest thought, endless discus- 
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sion and controversy, and the loftiest spirit of devotion and 
piety, have all united in bringing masses of intelligent and 
earnest persons to the conviction, that the subject-matter and 
the august themes of spiritual religion will not admit of be- 
ing exhaustively, or even satisfactorily, set forth in the form 
of .a Creed. We cannot do justice, either to those themes or 
to our own faith in them, in that way. The penumbra and 
the nebulous parts of our great spiritual conceptions and 
convictions, are more with us than the solid definable nucleus 
in them: “TI believe in God: in Jesus Christ: in the Bible: 
in a future life: in a righteous retribution.” ‘Any of us can 
say those words; but there may be all sorts of differences of 
thought, sense, fulness, scope, and significance in the belief 
behind and below the words for each of us. If we can find 
any other person to whom the words mean exactly the same 
as they mean to us, exhausting their subjects, covering all the 
loftiness of substance in them, then we can talk together un- 
derstandingly. But not long, even then, nor to any good 
purpose, besides agreement in terms, unless we are alike 
conscious of a crowding, rushing tide of unutterable and but 
dimly apprehended, convictions and strugglings of thought 
and spirit which lie behind all our spoken words. . 

The creeds, or formulas which are of the widest preva- 
lence, and of the most revered authority in Christendom, 
were composed, and the emphatic words in them were 
charged with significations, at’ former periods of time when a 
philosophy of nature and of life, a way of thinking and be- 
lieving about things human and divine, quite different from 
those accepted now, found universal acceptance. It was a 
time when knowledge was very limited, even about the ma- 
terial laws and the physical structure of this globe, its popu- 
lation, its history, and its relation to the orbs of space. When 
this earth of ours, found now to be one of the smallest specks 
in the vortices of the universe, was regarded, in the conceit 
of its human inhabitants, as the chief, if not the only abode of 
God’s children; and the heavenly bodies, as they rayed out 
light, were looked upon as serving those inhabitants for a use 
very like that for which we hang out street-lamps in our 
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cities; it was comparatively easy for men and women to 
assent to a taught belief that the Being who occupies the 
throne on high, came hitherwards, took a fleshly form, and 
made expiation to himself for sin in our humanity. How 
stands that tenet now, when we, in our generations drop like 
the leaves of trees in autumn forests, after having looked 
up to infinite worlds larger and lovelier than our own? At 
the time when the Creeds were made, men were wholly igno- 
rant of the extent and character of the population of this globe, 
and of the religions which served the faith and virtue of its 
millions of the Divine offspring. The heathen, so called, were 
regarded as handfuls of wretched, worthless creatures, hang- 
ing on the outskirts of civilization; and it was of but little 
consequence what might become of them hereafter. The 
covenanted minority, who thought themselves the choice 
' fruitage of the great harvesting, did not shrink from dooming 
all the other children of God to eternal woes, for not believ- 
ing in Him of whom they had not heard. How would 
Christians shape their formulas on that point now, in view of 
the facts which science, ethnology, and commercial inter- 
course have disclosed? Where, in the bowels of this earth 
into which we sink the shafts of our mines, are we to find 
the‘old bottomless pit for the wicked? Where, among the 
mists and vapors into which our balloons ascend, do we place 
the everlasting mansions of the elect? What has become of 
the old division of all human. beings into two, and only two 
classifications, as the saints and the sinners? How much of 
virtue, even in these days of the hygienic uses of water, is 
left in the old doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration? How 
stands it with the doctrine of a Federal Covenant made be- 
tween God and the first human pair, only to be trifled with 
by a serpent ? 

Many of the emphatic and technical words of the Creeds 
have been emptied of their old meanings or crowded with 
new meanings. Many of them have become obsolete or 
misleading in their associations, and for them we have to 
substitute imperfect synonyms or qualified and readjusted 
equivalents, under this troublesome condition, that those who 
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professedly hold the same Creed, are at variance often in 
their choice of new terms. Our English Bible having been 
turned into the vernacular from the original tongues by 
scholars already previously taught and confirmed in the dog- 
mas of the old Creeds and by the ecclesiastical and prelatical 
theories of their own age and communion, these translators 
have unwittingly given a turn to many of their renderings 
through their own doctrinal and theoretical biasses. A 
trained critic who has mastered the original tongues, can go 
through the Bible and indicate in an amazing and curious 
variety of instances very marked examples of the transfer to 
its verses for English readers of their own prepossessions 
and dogmatisms. We may thus trace in their version the 
type and the influence of their views of the philosophy of 
' nature and of man, their speculative opinions, their Trinita- 
rian, prelatical, and monarchical biasses. Thousands of poor, 
wretched sufferers found their doom as the victims of an 
awful delusion in the Engiish rendering of Exod. xxii. 18, 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Moses had directed 
his injunction — perhaps none too severe for time and circum- 
stances —against wicked and mercenary pretenders to the 
black art practising upon the fears and superstitions of an 
ignorant and credulous people. Our translators turned his 
words into a most direful warrant of death against any one to 
whom malice or fancy might assign the imaginary character 
of a witch. Those passages of the New Testament which 
are most relied upon as Trinitarian, or Orthodox “ proof- 
texts,” have very many of them been shown to derive their 
supposed aptness and weight for such use, simply through 
the prepossessions of the translators. Passages which admit 
even of alarge range in their rendering, and words which 
have been made the hinges of mighty, as well as of trivial 
controversies, were in this very natural, but most mislead- 
ing way turned to the service of existing pre-judgments and 
doctrinal tenets. And then grammars and dictionaries and 
the concordance have been adjusted to and used to authenti- 
cate and confirm these misappropriations of the original Scrip- 
tures. Any one who has a taste for philology, and a dis- 
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taste for Calvinism, may find a wonderfully interesting, though 
a somewhat irritating and vexing occupation, in turning over 
the pages of Noah Webster’s Dictionary, and noting how the 
technical terms of the Calvinistic theology with extra Scrip- 
tural significations, have been wrought into his definitions. 
The word At—one—ment, turned from its sole Scripture 
meaning of Reconcilement — which is uniformly the use of 
the word by Shakespeare, and other contemporary and later 
writers —is a signal example. Our translators have made 
Jesus direct his hearers to refer their differences to the 
“Church,” when as yet there was no “Church.” They have 
contrived to make Luke, and even David, describe Judas as 
having held a.“ bishopric” (Acts, i. 20), and Luke, antici- 
pating a later calendar, date with reference to “Easter.” 
The student of controversies touching the matter of prelacy 
knows very well how our English text is perplexed by 
attempts to conceal the fact that the words for bishop, elder, 
overseer and presbyter, are simple equivalents. The “ dea- 
cons,” so called, evidently grave men, in full years, chosen 
by the people at the suggestion of the Apostles to distribute . 
the charities of the early Church, and to have the oversight 
of its widows, find their prelatical successors in the fledglings 
of the Episcopal ministry. It is easily noticeable how tie 
Prayer Book of the English Church, in the arrangement of 
its petitions ina series for the monarch downwards, till it 
recognizes in a mass, at the close, “all sorts and conditions 
of men,” perpetuates the social theory which underlies the 
“respect of persons” in that realm. But our translators 
have managed to ascribe a most marked “John Bullism” to 
St. Paul himsef. He had cautioned his Roman converts, “ not 
to mind high things, but to familiarize themselves with the 
lowly.” (Rom. xii. 16.) The latter clause is made to read in 
our version —“ condescend to men of low estate.” Imagine 
St. Paul recommending “ condescension,” or using that word, 
in our sense of it, to designate Christian intercourse ! 

The thought has often been in our minds, for it suggests 
what is supposable— What if the Old and the New Testa- 
ments; had been left, up to our times, in their “ original 
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tongues,” untranslated into the vernacular languages of Chris- 
tendom, or at any rate, not in any “authorized” version. And 
what if it could now, for the first time, be proposed that a 
competent body of scholarly and thoroughly qualified men 
of the largest and most generous culture be summoned 
to do the noble and unprejudiced work of putting those 
Scriptures into the modern languages. Let poets and men 
of science, men of genius and men of fine literary tastes 
be allowed to have their rightful places in that work. How 
might the sublime imagery, the elastic compass of the words, 
the rich orientalisms and the spiritual wealth of the Scriptures 
have been made to serve large and holy uses ! 

The religious ideas and sentiments which are working in 
cultivated Christian communities are feeling and answering 
to the influence of our free, large thinking on other subjects, 
to the progress of our knowledge, the expanding of our sci- 
ence. We feel launched into the infinities and the eternities 
of a universe. Of course we find that we have vague and 
undefined ideas, and that our ordinary terms of speech are 
wholly inadequate to the expression of our ideas. Our 
religious views and opinions have to be adjusted to new con- 
ceptions of this universe, to the size and strange composition 
of God’s vast human family on this earth: to what we know 
of God’s Providence, the way of his dealing and his sovereign 
purposes. It is comparatively easy to say what we believe 
about ourselves and for ourselves. But when we come to 
speak what we believe about everybody else, and all things 
beside ourselves, and about all mysteries, and about all pos- 
sibilities and probabilities elsewhere and hereafter, things 
invisible, immortal and eternal, then a Creed becomes as 
inadequate to our use, as the shrivelled hull of what was 
once a kernel of corn would be for covering the stalk and the 
ears which sprout from it. 

It is difficult, it is perplexing to try to hold to the terms of 
a Creed on all these subjects. There is very little use in a 
Creed about them, because we should question, and stretch 
and modify it every day, as we thought more, and learned 
more, and inquired more. But we may have a Faith about 
them, a real, vital, practical, stimulating Faith. The attitude 
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of our spirits towards such ‘themes, the impression they make 
upon us, their influence, the sense of their relation to us, the 
fact that they have got entrance and hold possession of the 


inner chambers of our being, are all conditions which give 


them power and compel us to entertain them with an awe and 
a living interest infinitely more effective than any formulated 
theory about them. And it is to a Faith in such matters that 


our religion is now trying to commit itself as it parts with 


the old creeds. 

Let us say, briefly, what we understand by a Faith, as dis- 
tinct from a Creed, in the sense in which that last word is 
used to designate a series of doctrinal statements. The 
themes of religion are lofty and mysterious, profound and spir- 
_ itual; they touch on every side the unknown and the 
unknowable. They embrace not only distinct truths, like the 
stars to which we give names, but also the great abysses, 
unfathomable, in which those stars are set, and where they 
revolve. Any theme of Natural, or of the Christian Religion 
is of itself a portion of a whole unbounded domain of truth 
open to our thought, just as all heaven is open to the wing of 
the smallest bird. But thtough how much of heaven may 
that bird fly? and when and where, if it does not return to 
the earth, shall it take its rest? Now the difficulty which 
has been realized with increasing strength till we have come 
to face it as an impossibility, is to take the great themes of 
religious thinking and put them under the constraint and 
limitations of formal propositions which shall mean the same 
to persons of very different intellectual grasp, range of re- 
flection, depth of feeling, and strength and compass of spir- 
itual apprehension. An insurmountable obstacle is at once 
encountered by us in the perverseness or the vagueness or 
the indefiniteness of the words which we have to employ for 
religious uses; whether they are words of ordinary use trans. 
figured for the purpose, or words specially appropriated and 
consecrated. It is a very curious fact that in all the exact 
sciences, in mathematics and in the arts,and in the inter- 
pretation and description of natural phenomena, words, im- 
portant terms and phrases, may be used with the utmost 
precision and definiteness. They have the very same mean 
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ing to all who speak them or hear them, and they answer to 
precisely the same things, conveying the same idea, paiuting 
the same image. Even when translated from one language to 
another, corresponding and equivalent terms are found which 
exactly answer to them. Scientific men all over the country 
and all over the world understand each other’s statements 
and propositions, and never have any disputes about words or 
terms. But in metaphysical and religious speculations and 
discussions it is just the contrary. Here, words and terms 
and important phrases cause infinite perplexity and annoy 
ance, start a thousand dissensions and controversies, and 
make it vain for us to attempt to bring into accord those who 
are at variance. Let any one compare a few pages of two or 
three rival translations of Plato or Aristotle, and he will not 
fail to note the difference of the comments, of thought and 
sentiment started in his own mind by the different versions. 
The world, as regards the use of religious words, has never 
yet recovered from the confusion of tongues at Babel. 
We have learned by experience, that the province of morals, 
. for essay-writing, and discoursing and teaching, is a far 
wider one, with more complicated matters for conscience and 
abstract right and expediency than it was wont to be regarded 
even by the most acute casuists. Our moral writers are far 
more deliberate, cautious and liberal, and less dogmatic than 
they used to be. There is nothing that superficial essayists 
~ and transcendental theorists more instinctively and evasively 
shrink from now-a-days, than the necessity and the risk of 
making clear definitions, of stating exactly and guardedly 
just what they mean, without any hiding-places in the vague- 
ness and shadows of loose propositions. They cannot be 
held to simple terms in accepted and established uses, but 
they demand a range, a wide margin, and the privilege of 
glosses. All these perplexities found in the use of words are 
intensified when they are called into the service of Creeds, 
“ Every theological definition is a misfortune,” said that great 
scholar, wise man, and true reformer, Erasmus. “ We hear 
now of questions being referred to the next cecumenical 


council. Better, a great deal, refer them to doomsday.” 
VOL. XXXIX. 
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But mind and heart need not be vacant of convictions and 
sentiments answering to all these lofty themes of religion 
which evade the definitions and limitations of words. We 
may have profoundly real and powerful conceptions and 
beliefs connected with each of these themes. We must be 
willing to commit ourselves to this creedless Faith to which 
we have long been tending, and in the vague keeping of 
which we now find ourselves, ‘We cannot tell everybody 
what we believe, we hardly know that ourselves. Our Faith 
may even begin where we leave the Creeds, and just where 
our convictions are most profound and vital, and soul sus- 
taining, they may least admit of being put into formal prop- 
ositions. A single example may serve as an illustration and 
suggest the largest and most comprehensive application of 
our subject. 

On no other theme of religious interest have the terms and 
the definitions of Creeds failed us more signally than in their 
way of dealing with a future life. Yet on no great theme 


| has Faith grown to grander dimensions, or reached firmer 
| though undefined convictions and hopings and trustings, than 
, on that. Thousands have found their belief in that great 


Hope falter because of the definitions, conditions and limita- 
tions with which they had been taught to embarrass it. The 
doctrine came to them in a form which they had either to 
accept or to replace by another. What now is the state of 


' mind, the attitude of spirit of multitudes of assured, calmly 


| poised, confiding and yet perfectly uninquisitive and implicit 


believers in that sublime vision? It is a quiet committal of 
it to the disposing of a God to whom all things are possible, 
leaving to Him, with no attempted defining by ourselves, 
all the ways and means, conditions and agencies, stages 
and results. Given an infinite universe, endless time, the 
mystery of life already realized, and a God, what need we 
more for a Faith in a Future Life? True, a man may insist 
upon casting that Faith of his into a Creed. He may suc- 
ceed in shaping and defining it satisfactorily to himself, but 
let him not cast it into a mould for others. Woulds’t thou 
have Faith? “Have it to thyself before God.” 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME:—ASKETCH FOR THE TIMES. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. MASON. 


“ Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.’? 


“EpwarpD is getting decidedly unmanageable, John; I’m 
sure I don’t know what to do with him.” 

Mrs. Archer drew a deep sigh, and looked up to her hus- 
band with a really troubled expression upon her rather weak 
face. 

“ What’s the matter now?” inquired Mr. Archer, scarcely 
glancing from his newspaper. 

“Why, he was at ‘the circus last night, and now he de- 
clares*he will go this evening, and with that Bob Graves, 
too, the worst boy in the city. Oh, dear! I sometimes 
wish I hadn’t any children. Look here, John,” rousing from 
her apathetic, regretful tone, and with a look almost of energy 
brightening her features, “why won’t you go with him? I 
shan’t feel half so troubled then; will you?” 

“Impossible; I have an engagement. You forget it is 
club night.” 

“Oh, so it is! Well, then, I suppose Ed. must go with 
whom he pleases, unless you will speak to him and forbid it 
altogether.” 

But Mr. Archer was deep in the intricacies and personali- 
ties of a senate debate, and his only answer was an impae 
tient movement of the paper he held in his hand. His wife 
sighed, — her usual disposal of such matters, — and here the 
conversation ended. Of course, no particular result affecting 
the question, ensued: Edward went to the circus, Mr. Archer 
to his club, and Mrs. Archer, to kill time and forget Edward 
and Bob Graves, attended a fashionable concert, in company 
with her daughter Ellen and some friends who were passing 
a few days at the hotel at which the Archers were permanent 
boarders. 

Ellen was a brilliant, dashing girl of eighteen, — a belle, 
perhaps, but still a little cf a hoyden. Taken from school 
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at an age when the mind is best fitted for intellectual 
growth and improvement, and introduced at once into all the 
gayeties of fashionable hotel life, — lacking, too, at the out- 
set, that peculiar home-education which lies at the founda- 
tion of all strong and beautiful girlhood, — the result was as 
might have been expected. Dress and social excitement were 
the main objects of her existence, and looking no higher, 
she was more than content with the butterfly life which 
she daily lived. Not utterly heartless, but, from her position 
and surroundings, rapidly nearing that point. Of family af- 
fection and sisterly feeling she seemed almost entirely desti- 
tute, judging from the scant exhibition on her part of such 
natural and desirable qualities. The existence of her brother 
Edward, several years younger than herself, she quite 
ignored, excepting to wish that there were no such things as 
boys in the world, when he teased, or, upon occasions, ridi- 
culed and mimicked her. She had another brother, John, 
but he was in college, —a wild, headstrong, dissipated fel- 
low, who would get drunk, and who once had mortified her 
exceedingly by displaying his peculiar propensity too openly 
at a select dinner-party, whither he had escorted her. Of 
course to pet or patronize him, after such a wound to her 
vanity, was quite out of the question. 

Poor Mrs. Archer! No wonder that she sometimes wished 
she had no children. They were but so many troublesome 
appendages to her married existence,— necessary evils of 
which she, as well as her neighbors, must needs have her 
share. To be sure, her maternal pride was sometimes excited 
by the attention and admiration which Ellen received in gen- 
eral society, and by the really brilliant talents and handsome 
person of her eldest son; but she could not conceal from 
herself the fact that she had never realized the beautiful pic- 
tures she had formed, the lovely dreams she had dreamed 
over the cradles of her children. For she hada mother’s 
heart ; she had fancied how these helpless little ones would, 
sometime, develop into noble boyhood and lovely girlhood ; 
and the picture —unprophetic then of the dark tints which 
actual experience had since drawn over it—had been a 
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pleasant one. She remembered these fancies now, but it was 
with a heart that had lost its faith in the possibilities of those 
old day-dreams, and which, baffled and despairing, turned 
from their recollection even, as something visionary and un- 
practical from the nature of things. And yet, Mrs. Archer 
was not what may be called frivolous or vain. She was only 
weak. Circumstances had drifted her upon this coast of bar- 
ren impossibilities and unrealized hopes, and she had accept- 
ed her fate accordingly. ‘Her early married life had been 
comparatively humble; but soon after the birth of her first 
two children, wealth had flowed in upon the little household. 
Their comfortable dwelling in Greene Street suddenly grew 
too small. Housekeeping on a large scale involved vexation 
and trouble; to board was “genteel.” So they gave up 
home, — home, with all its sweet associations, its sacred re- 
tirements, its thousand refining and redeeming influences, — 
and took rooms at a large and fashionable hotel. Here their 
children had grown up, or rather, come up, — for growth, at 
least in a healthy direction, was almost impossible under the 
circumstances. Wealth had continued to flow in upon them, 
and they were what their fashionable friends called prosper 
ous. But, at heart, the weak, spiritless mother often longed 
for the quiet and simplicity of their old life in Greene Street. 
She was happier then than now; she could not help believ- 
ing that wealth had been to her at the best but a doubtful 
blessing ; but all these thoughts she kept in her own heart, 
safe-locked from every eye. What could she do? she said 
to herself— what but go on as before and let things take 
their course? If her husband would make money and live 
fast, growing old before his time, if John would drink and 
gamble, and Ellen spend and dress and flirt, and Edward — 
oh, the darling last-born! the pride and pet of her heart !— 
but if he, too, must go to ruin with the rest, what, what could 
she do? So she folded her hands with a pitiful attempt at 
resignation, sighed a little more frequently, and that was all. 
Oh, how little this weak, fond, anxious woman knew of the 
‘sacred responsibilities of wifehood and motherhood! what a 
fatal mistake she had made at the very outset! Apathetic, 
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helpless, weak by nature as she was, a firm, religious princi- 
ple within ber would have asserted itself, mail-proof, against 
this guilty yielding to circumstances, and her hand, held out 
to grasp His who is strength to the weak and guidance to 
the wandering, might, would, have stayed this flood-tide of 
ruin, threatening now to sweep away, not only her own peace, 
but the happiness and well-being of those dearest to her. 

“T forgot to tell you that I saw your cousin Kate’s husband, 
Mr. Waters, last night,” said Mr. Archer to his wife, one 
morning after breakfast. “They have come to the city to 
live. He says his wife wrote you some little time ago, ac- 
quainting you with their contemplated change of residence, 
and that she had been expecting you to call every day since 
their arrival. I told her that you had received no such letter.” 

“No, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Archer. “It must have 
miscarried. Of course I should have called at once. Kate 
and I were more like sisters than cousins when we were girls. 
And to think that I have never seen her since her marriage, 
twenty years ago or more! Do ask Tom to bring round the 
carriage at twelve o’clock.” 

The carriage came, and Mrs. Archer, all impatience to see 
her favorite cousin, went at once, accompanied by Ellen, to 
the house indicated by her husband as the residence of Mrs, 
Waters, located in a section of the city, not the most fashi- 
onable perhaps, but sufficiently so to prevent that young 
lady’s pride from taking alarm. A neat, rosy-looking servant 
admitted them and ushered them into a pleasant apartment 
which seemed to be the living-room of the family, for it had 
that air of comfort, that indescribable home-look which only 
such rooms can have. Mrs. Waters rose to receive her visi- 
tors with all the self-possession of a lady and the warmth of 
a friend and relative, for she recognized her cousin at once, 
despite the changes which time had made in the face and per- 
son of Mrs. Archer. Presenting her daughter, Hope, a 
young lady of about Ellen’s age, to the new-comers, the two 
young cousins were soon left to entertain each other, while 
Mrs. Waters and Mrs. Archer exchanged congratulations, 
mutually hearty and sincere, at their reunion, and pictured 
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to each other, with almost the abandon of girlhood the de- 
lightful prospect before them, the renewal of their old friend- 
ship, a:ways so intimate and dear to both. 

“Only, it is such a pity that we are boarding!” said Mrs, 
Archer, glancing around upon the cosey little parlor with a 
longing, regretful look. “One can’t enjoy one’s friends half 
so well at a hotel. Oh dear! I wish Mr. Archer would take a 
house, but he dont like the trouble, and then Ellen says it 
is so”’ —shabby to keep house, she was going to say, but 
recollected herself in season — “ well, so dull to keep house, 
and —” 

“Are you quoting me, mamma?” interrupted Ellen, who 
was getting heartily tired of her gentle cousin’s quiet style 
of conversation, and longed to escape;.“ yes indeed! I 
wouldn’t ‘ go to house-keeping,’ as the term is, for worlds! I 
don’t see how you exist,” — suddenly turning to Hope. “ Are 
you not very dull here? I beg your pardon, — it is all very 
nice, of course, — but, — well, for one, I could never be con- 
tented with the insipid routine of home-life, — never !” 

“J am very happy, notwithstanding,” answered Hope. 
“ Perhaps it is because I never tried boarding. To be sure,” 
glancing around, “this has hardly come to feel like home 
yet, but we intend it sha!l — don’t we, mother?” 

A bright smile was interchanged between mother and 
daughter for reply, and the conversation, thus led into this 
channel, soon became a lively discussion as to the comparative 
merits of boarding and house-keeping, a discussion in which 
Ellen found herself by no means the triumphing party. Even 
her mother ventured to take sides against her, — very feebly, 
to be sure, but still with force sufficient to call out several 
indignant remarks from Ellen on their way home, — strictures 
on her mother’s weakness in “ giving in to those people’s 
prejudices.” 

“ But I presume you did it from politeness,” she added, su- 
perciliously. “I confess I cannot be so accommodating.” 
Then followed criticisms, more or less ill-natured, upon every 
article in the room they had just left, ending in a crushing 

tirade against “ such very common-place people,” as she un- 
ceremoniously dubbed Mrs. Waters and Hope. 
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Poor Mrs. Archer held her peace. This fiery young daugh- 
ter —older than her mother in many things in which it were 
better to be the veriest novice — must have it all her own 
way. There was no stemming such a tide of mingled pro- 
test and ridicule as poured from the lips of this young girl, 
her daughter; and she leaned sadly back in the carriage, a 
disheartened, lonely, disappointed woman, wishing, in her 
very soul, that she were back in her happy girlhood with 
Kate for her companion and mentor, as it had been in the old 
time. For she had always leaned upon Kate. And if Kate 
could but have been with her all through her life, she thought. 
Then she wondered how it was that there existed such a dif- 
ference between her child and Kate’s daughter, the sweet, 
modest Hope, whose winning manner and bright smiles had 
won her heart at the first sight. But here the carriage 
stopped; they were at home. Home? oh, what a misnomer! 
The massive hotel door opened at the impatient ring of the 
footman, the ladies entered the handsome hall and passed up 
the broad stairway to their elegant rooms on the second floor, 
one to throw herself upon the lounge in a fit of ill-humor, and 
the other to pursue, more or less steadily, the unhappy train 
of thought awakened by her recent call in Bélgrave Street. 

Thus inauspiciously, as it would seem, terminated the first 
interview with cousin Kate after a separation of twenty years. 
But Mrs. Archer, nothing daunted, for once, by the inuendoes 
of Ellen, and her sneers at “mamma’s country cousin,” was 
not discouraged. She called frequently to see Mrs. Waters. 
Besides the fascination of their old friendship, there was that 
about the atmosphere of Kate’s home which was inexpress- 
ibly attractive, only that it saddened while it charmed her. 
For, at every call, she felt more and more sensibly the painful 
difference between her life and surroundings and those of 
her cousin. Mrs. Waters had but one child besides Hope, a 
boy of fourteen, a frank, manly little fellow, between whom 
and his sister existed a degree of affection, every innocent 
manifestation of which, gave Mrs. Archera fresh pang. Why 
was it that her children had no such family feeling, each for 
the other? Why wasit that, instead, there existed a positive 
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indifference, not to say coldness, between them? She had 
always tried, to the best of her ability —so she reasoned — 
to cultivate their social and affectional nature. Why, only 
last Christmas, she had suggested a Christmas tree, propos- 
ing to superintend everything herself and actually offering 
Ellen a hundred dollars from her own purse to be expended 
in presents for her two brothers, — but Ellen “ hated a fuss ” 
and Mr. Archer thought it all, folly and extravagance, and so 
the plan had fallen to the ground. Oh dear! it was all a 
dreadful problem to her, she thought. Some people’s chil- 
dren were naturally fond of each other and some were not; 
and how was she to help it that her pwn family were in the 
latter category? So, with thoughts like these the unhappy 
mother hushed the great pain in her heart, or tried to, 
lulling it to a fitful sleep that had in it no refreshment and no 
repose. 

But there were times when it would not sleep. Vague 
dreams haunted her, dreams of what might have been had 
she possessed the moral strength and spiritual resources, of 
ner cousin Kate ; had she, like her, turned persistently away 
from every temptation to ensure personal ease and social dis- 
tinction at the expense of that dear domestic life which now 
looked so sweet to her, — had she but made a pleasant home 
for her family, gathering into it and around it all those 
attractions which ample means could command; patiently, 
religiously watching over her children in their perilous 
growth from babyhood up to manhood and womanhood, — 
restraining her husband in his passion for wealth and fast- 
living — leading, herself, the life of a true Christian, as well 
as that of a true wife and mother. Had she but done all this, 
might not the result have been a happy one? Might not her 
home have been as sweet as Kate’s, her children as good and 
lovely, her husband— and here, the picture of a flushed face, 
a breath hot with wine, a figure stooping and at times, posi- 
tively staggering, would rise up before her, and she would 
weep most, bitter tears, — the bitterest a wife can ever shed, 
—tears which had in them no ministry of consolation, no 
dew of healing, no balsam of relief. 
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And thus the dreary tragedy of her life went on to its 
close. As ifin mercy to her weakness, in pity to her igno- 
rant, unrealizing, yet regretful soul, the summons of departure 
came to her before the ripe fruit of the dreadful seed sown 
had been gathered in; but she lived long enough to foresee, 
in some degree, the character of the fearful harvest. Mrs. 
Waters stood by her dying bed, and the last charge given by 
the feeble sufferer was a sad and sufficient comment upon the 
mistake of her life : 

“ Kate, look after my boy, my Edward. It is possible he 
may yet be saved. Oh, if you would but be a mother to him 
— such as I could never be! If you would but take him 
home! Home?—he has never known either home or 
mother !” 

Such an appeal it was impossible to resist, and Mrs. Waters 
promised all that her cousin asked. So, with a smile upon 
her poor, pale lips and a heart trusting the indulgent tender- 
ness, the pitying, pardoning love and mercy of her God and 
Saviour, the weak, weary mother passed, we may earnestly 
hope, into her rest. 

And here we might stop. If our story has any truth it 
would teach, the penetration of the reader has already found 
it out. But let us be permitted one word more. 

In these days of plenty and extravagant expenditure, when 
each is trying to outstrip the other in the chase after wealth 
and ease and position, when quiet, simple, unostentatious 
living is scouted and cried down, when home itself has 
become, in many minds, the synonim for everything tiresome 
and disagreeable, because, forsooth, its duties and responsi- 
bilities are irksome and compare poorly with the case and lei- 
sure of hotel-life,— it is time that some one sounded the 
alarm, or, being sounded, that it should be taken up and 
echoed far and near. What though there are cares and trials 
connected with housekeeping, — slovenly, untaught, unreli- 
able servants to manage, plate to look after, uncongenial ser- 
vice to perform or to oversee, — and so on to the end of the 
chapter — has not home a thousand privileges and delights 
to offset them, — nay, more than balance the scale? But not 
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to dwell upon this, — home is of God’s appointing. It is his 
thought. “He setteth the solitaryin families.” He meant it 
as the safeguard to virtue, the preventive of vice. The home, 
in its true, primal idea, is as sacred as the sanctuary. Here, 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, should 
dwell together in love and unity; here all sweet, domestic 
kindnesses should flourish, all beautiful virtues bloom, all 
grand and noble principles expand into healthy, vigorous 
manhood and womanhood of soul; here no serpent of evil 
need enter, no moth of vanity nor rust of worldliness cor- 
rupt, nor thief of virtue and peace break through and steal. 

Fathers! mothers! ye who have homes! — cherish them 
as God’s best gift since man lost Eden! Let nothing short 
of the flaming sword of dire necessity, turning every way, 
drive you from this second Paradise of God’s own providing. 
And having a home, make it your special purpose to ennoble 
and beautify it, that it may be attractive to the children God 
has given you, the sweetest and dearest spot to them of all 
the earth. Hang your walls with pleasant pictures; lay 
healthy, attractive, readable books and periodicals upon your 
shelves and tables;.cultivate in your sons and daughters a 
love for music, and let the cheerful notes of the piano and 
harp, or the softer strains of the parlor-organ, blend with their 
happy voices as they sing. Join your own voices with theirs ; 
read with them and to them; do not be above even a game 
of romps with them, upon occasion; provide suitable and 
innocent home.amusements for them; give them your eve- 
nings as muchas possible ; let the little ones climb your knees, 
and the big ones clasp you caressingly in the good-night kiss 
and the morning greeting. In a word, make home happy by 
being happy and contented there yourselves. Doing this, 
you will have small cause to fear that your sons will leave it, 
evening after evening, for theatre or circus, or worse, or that 
your daughters will sigh for dress and display, for season 
tickets at the opera or trips to Newport and Saratoga. Let 
your own enlightened judgment guide you as to the amount 
and quality of their outside recreations and enjoyments; go 
with them, as your means and tastes dictate, to concerts, lec- 
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tures and the like. Above all things, let them see that you 
are one with them in all their duties and pleasures ; that home, 
to you, is the magic circle within whose golden circumference 
are found the sweetest and richest and most enduring and 
satisfying joys of life. Thus, and thus only, shall our 
homes become each an Eden, and our children plants therein. 
that the Lord has blessed. 





HYMN, 
How come the Dead? 


How come the dead? we anxious ask, 
When, parting from our sight, 

The spirit leaves its earthly home, 
To dwell in realms of light. 


How come the dead? Shall we no more 
The friends we love behold ; 

Nor clasp again, within our arms, 
Their forms so still and cold? 


The very questions that we ask, 
Their answers to us give ; 

*Tis but the mortal.that we mourn, 
Our friends immortal live. 


They come, though unperceived by sense, 
Through memory’s open door ; 

We see their looks, their voices hear, 
Familiar as before. 


They come; for hope will whisper still, 
Undying in the heart, 

That friends who love shall meet again, 
Meet nevermore to part. 


And faith, with heaven-directed gaze, 
As seeing things concealed, 

Declares the dead, with Christ, shall come, 
When he shall be revealed ! J. V. 
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PernaPs no country on the face of the earth has been the 
centre of influences more subtile and pervading than Ionia, 
so far as those influences have been extended by means of 
literature. It shaped the intellect of the world in its finest 
moulds, for it was plastic over the mind of Greece; it has 
determined most profoundly its religious culture, for those 
writings of the Christian canon which appeal to the deeper 
consciousness were produced within its transparent and 
inspiring ethers. In our gross and sleepy occidentalism, we 
constantly lose sight of the educative power of nature, under 
conditions such as we have never experienced and hardly 
imagined, over those minds which have produced the master- 
pieces in art, in literature, and in religion. This little Greek 
province of Ionia has given us Homer and the Iliad, and made 
all other poetry but a broken strain; it has given us the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, which find us at the close 
of eighteen centuries veiling our sight before the too burning 
disclosures of the Godhead. It has given us a | nguage 
whose every sound is music, and whose touch can bring the 
subtlest thought within its soft and delicate shadings. If it 
is bad philosophy to say, with Mr. Buckle, that man with hrs 
culture and his religions is the mere evolution from his en- 
vironments, so it is equally bad to say that God is only a 
great magician who works without means and without law, 
and not the Infinite Providence who works both within man 
and around him by his immanence in both natpre and hu- 
manity. 

Ionia lay upon the western coast of Asia Minor, mainly 
between two rivers, though extending a little beyond them, 
the Hermus on the north and the Meander on the south. It 
was about one hundred miles in length and less than half 
that average distance in breadth, therefore comprising less 
territory than the little state of Massachusetts. Two beauti- 
ful islands belonged to it, separated from it by narrow straits ; 
Chios towards the north, and Samos towards the south. Be. 
sides the two rivers already named there is a third, the Cays- 
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ter, which flows between them, at whose mouth stood the 
city of Ephesus. These three rivers find their way to the 
sea through valleys of surpassing fertility, and the coast from 
river to river is skirted by a belt of land, winding with the 
winding coast, fronting the islands which lie off as gems upon 
the sea, teeming with luxuriance and gleaming in the gor- 
geous beauty of an oriental clime. Its climate, though the 
most charming in the world, is not one which melts and debil- 
itates. Its brilliant atmosphere, taken into human lungs, is a 
perpetual stimulus, sparkling through the blood and through 
the brain, and thence through the soul itself, to sharpen its 
faculties and inspire its imaginative powers, 

This was Ionia; colonized from the selectest portion of 
the Greek race a thousand years before Christ. Twelve 
Greek cities rose along the coast and upon the two islands, con- 
federate for the purposes of government and religion, and the 
common life and culture which give truth to art and litera- 
ture. Architecture attained here its finishing grace in the 
Ionic column. Genius not only sung its sublimest epic in 
the Iliad, but language itself, newly modulated, had a breezy 
lightness and softness in the Ionian lyrics which became the 
models of Greece. 

Mark the indentation of the coast, and the islands by which 
Ionia opens towards the Adgean, and invites the commerce of 
the world! Then by the three rivers winding through fer- 
tile meadows, it opens into the interior of Asia. By a magni- 
ficent Roman road which crossed the table-lands of Phrygia, 


_ and passed over the ridge of Taurus even to the river Eu- 


phrates, the cities of Ionia became the marts of an immense 
trade, which set from the interior towards the Mediterranean 
Sea. Consequently this little Greek confederacy, though 
small in territory, became the centre of a widely-extended 
influence upon oriental life, religion and manners. 

Ephesus was the metropolis of Ionia, and under the empire 
was the chief city of proconsular Asia. It stood at the mouth 
of the Cayster, on the southern bank of the river, extending 
over a wide plain and up the slopes of a mountain ridge called 
Coresus, which shut it in from the south, and up the slopes 
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of another ridge on the right called Mount Prion, which shut 
it in from the east. Within this brief space the oriental Greek 
wantoned and revelled, as if life were given for a perpetual 
holiday, and its main business were to enjoy the charms of 
earth and sky, and breathe the exhilarating airs. Near the 
banks of the river north-east of the city, rose the temple 
of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the world, with its one 
hundred and twenty-seven columns sixty feet high, each the 
gift of a king, and in which the Ionic style of architecture ° 
culminated in its highest perfection. On the side of Mount 
Prion was the theatre with its immense circular rows of seats 
rising one above another open to the brilliant sky, crowded 
often with the vast multitudes, not always like the mob who 
shouted “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” but answering 
with acclamations to music and song; sometimes, perhaps, 
to works of genius in a language whose vowel sounds made 
it the softest and sweetest that ever fell upon human ears. 
South-east of the city, and between Coresus and Prion, was 
the gymnasia, where the exuberant life overflowed in athletic 
games. The annual festival held in honor of Diana exhibited 
the rites of the Greek oriental religion. What a contrast to 
our Puritan solemnity and sobriety! It was called “ the com- 
mon meeting of Asia.” It was held through the month of 
May, and it drew throngs of worshippers, with their wives 
and children, not only from along the coast but from far away 
in the interior, who came for dance and song, for the amuse- 
ments of the theatre and the gymnasia, for the worship of 
Diana, whose image was enshrined within the long brilliant 
rows of colonnades, where came the vast and winding pro- 
cessions of joyous worshippers. The Asian Diana personified 
the all-fructitying and nourishing powers of nature, and hence 
her festival was held in the vernal season, when all nature 
was stirring into life, and it made the days and nights of the 
month of May “ one long scene of revelry.” * 

Partly within the limits of Lonia, partly just beyond, in the 
neighboring provinces, were the cities which were to contain 
the seven churches holding “ the seven golden candlesticks,” 
* Conybeare and Hanson’s Life of St. Paul, Vol. u, p. 79. 
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to bear aloft the light of Christianity to this portion of the 
eastern world. Not very far off is the little island of Patmos, 
unlike the others which gem the waters with green, but rising 
as a bald and barren rock out of the Augean Sea. 

We have said enough fully to possess our readers with the 
idea of the vast importance of Ephesus as one of the strong- 
holds of the pagan religion, one of the keys of its position 
which Christianity would be likely to take and hold. Not- 
‘withstanding the stimulating powers of nature amid which 
they lived, and the glorious traditions that urged them from 
behind, and the models of intellectual beauty which charmed 
their imaginations, the Asiatic Greeks sank into degeneracy 
and decay. An effeminate and voluptuous race read of the 
heroes that thundered through the Iliad, without a spark of 
heroism in themselves. Religion itself became to them not 
a light which leads upward into life, but which lured them 
downward into death. It was made to throw its consecrating 
veil over the most brutalizing sensuality, and the sacred 
groves concealed abominations which would bring a blush 
upon the face of the open day. We do not know that the 
groves of Mount Prion, like the {grove of Daphne, near An- 
tioch, were consecrated to lust, but it is-very certain that 
manhood and womanhood in the Oriental Greek cities were 
infected with the common leprosy, and sank down in Asiatic 
effeminacy and corruption. The cities of Ionia were not an 
exception. Their history illustrates the great truth, that 
without a religion which brings life and health to the soul, 
the most illumined page of nature will grow dark to it, and 
the most brilliant atmosphere, though drank as a constant 
elixir out of heaven, will not save it from consumption and 
death. 

It is certain that the gospel was preached at Ephesus by 
Paul soon after the middle of the first century, and that a 
church was gathered there whose influence extended rapidly 
through the neighboring country. Its converts were drawn 
first from the Jewish synagogue, but afterwards and mainly 
from the Greeks and orientals, more curious to know and 
more quick to receive and understand the truths of the new 
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religion, and doubtless yearning towards the light out of the 
depths of their own degrading superstition. At the end of 
three years even the magnificent temple of Diana began to 
be deserted of its worshippers, its long processions to be 
thinned out, which shows how deep was the hunger of the 
multitudes, and how directly Christianity went to their sorest 
needs. 

We find the apostle John, as early as A. D. 60, according to 
the New Testament narratives and epistles, a colaborer with 
the apostles in or near Jerusalem. He then vanishes from 
history ; but he reappears at Ephesus towards the close of 
the century, where memorials of unquestionable authenticity 
fix the last scenes of his life. We cannot mistake the exi- 
gency which brought him hither. Christianity had broken 
away from the synagogue, had shivered in pieces the Jewish 


shell which sought at first to confine it, and thrown itself on — 


the vast floating waves of Gentile peoples as a religion for 
humanity itself, which it was to renovate and redeem. It had 
already penetrated far beyond the limits of Ionia, and its 
leaven was permeating and heaving the masses with life. 
“The Seven Churches that are in Asia” had arisen, and were 
flinging their constellated light through the darkness. We 
know from the letter of Pliny to Trajan, written soon after the 
close of the century how wide and deep throughout this re- 
gion the influence of Christianity had become. “The con- 
tagion of this superstition,” says he, “ has not only seized the 
cities, but the villages and open country. The temples are 
well-nigh deserted, the sacred rites for a long time have been 
intermitted, and victims for sacrifice are rarely purchased.” 
But just in the degree that Christianity extended its influence 
would its native purity be liable to be overclouded, and its 
sharply cut lines of demarcation to become wavy and dim. 
This was the case among the Asiatic Greeks, and especially 
at Ephesus, the heart of the country, whence the tides of life 
were constantly flowing, and into which they constantly re- 
turned. Metaphysical, subtle, curious, both analytical and 
constructive, and imaginative in the highest degree; with a 
language flexible to all the ranges and reaches of thought, 
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the Greek mind was now to receive and act upon Chris- 
tianity, and give it all its possible changes and combinations. 
Gnosticism was already at Ephesus. Cerinthus, a Hellenistic - 
Jew, had come from Alexandria, and adopted Christianity 
into his all-absorbing system of belief. Judaism had before 
been received into it. The Logos, or World-maker, was not 
the Supreme Being who dwells apart in his awful and un- 
changing purity, but an inferior deity, the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, who was partial, changeful, and passionate. 
God himself could not create corrupt matter, nor come in con- 
tact with it. Cerinthus made Jesus and Christ two persons, 
Jesus was aman like other men, with a human father and 
mother ; but at his baptism the higher Hon, Christ, descended, 
and entered him as the Holy Spirit, but ascended again and 
left him before his crucifixion. Cerinthus would hear and 
know nothing of a suffering and dying Messiah, but only of a 
heavenly one, whose splendor was undimmed and untar- 
nished by flesh and sense, and of whom the man Jesus was 
not an incarnation, but only the passive organ and vehicle. 
This man was at Ephesus in the last decade of the first cen- 
tury. 

Almost everything else was there at this conflux of the 
eastern religions and superstitions. The arts of magic, which 
are always in vogue where there is no enlightened faith in the 
supernatural, were practised by strolling astrologers, who 
infested every principal city from the Euphrates to the 
Tiber. They, too, were at Ephesus, exorcising demons by 
charms and incantations. The worship of Diana of the Ephe- 
sians had become a species of sorcery. The silver shrines, 
bearing the image of the goddess with magical letters — the 
famous “ Ephesia grammata” — were worn as charms and 
amulets by votaries from all the provinces of Lesser Asia. 
Moreover, a more fantastic Gnosticism than that even of Ce- 
rinthus, had been imported and diffused from Syria. Abhor- 
ring the idea that God could appear in this bad world directly, 
and thus stain with matter his immaculate purity, it made 
God himself a great Magician who could bejuggle the senses 
of men by projecting appearances upon them, which appear- 
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ances, though not matter, were the semblance of it without 
its substance. Thus were explained the theophanies and an- 
gelophanies of the Old Testament. These men had no diffi- 
culty in receiving Christianity, of adopting and sublimating 
the Christ as the eternal Logos of God. He was simply 
another and higher theophany than those of the Old Testa- 
ment; not areal incarnation, but a magical projection into the 
world of matter of what men took to be a human body, but 
which intrinsically had none of its texture or susceptibilities 
to suffering and death. Thus the scandal of the cross was 
avoided, and by a magnificent ruse Jewish malice was cheated 
of its revenge. 

Gnosticism could develop either way, into the most rigid 
asceticism, as we have seen it did in the monasticism of the 
church, or into the most unbridled sensuality. It could deny 
and macerate the body as corrupt and vile; or it could let 
its lusts have way as belonging to the world-maker but not 
to the pure God himself. By the spiritual nature enshrined 
far within the fleshly one, we commune, said they, with the 
Highest; by the senses we commune with the world-maker 
only, and therefore; the most unbounded licentiousness merely 
concerned the body and its Creator, while the spiritual man 
far within was untouched by its pollutions. This form of li- 
cense had become rife before the close of the century, had 
extended to Lesser Asia, and, there is strong reason for b¢- 
lieving, had invaded the churches there. Unwmistakable evi- 
dence is found in that part of the Apocalypse addressed to 
the Seven churches, rebuking those who commit lewdness and 
‘defile their garments” under the sanction of some well- 
known heresy, that there was licentiousness which threatened 
the whole body with leprosy. 

It is certain that John was in Ephesus in the last decade 
of the century, presiding over the constellated churches of 
that region, purging them from corruption and guarding 
their purity. It is certain that he here met Cerinthus and 
opposed him. The immediate disciples of John so reported, 
and there is not the least reason to question their truth. 
Many anecdotes are told of him; of his meeting Cerinthus at 
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a bath and fleeing instantly away from it; of his apostolic 
watch and tender care over the churches of Asia; of his 
going into the fastnesses of the mountains to reclaim a young 
man who had apostatized and joined a gang of robbers— 
such as is well known infested the provinces when fleeced 
by the Roman proconsuls; of his serene and beautiful old age 
when, too weak to walk alone, he was borne into the assem- 
bly and out of it with exhortations to brotherly love ever 
upon his lips till the monotony tired them; of his banishment 
to the island of Patmos in the persecution under Domitian, 
and his return thence in A.D. 97; of his death about the 
close of the century, when past the age of ninety; of his 
burial-place, which Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, towards 
the close of the second century, speaks of as a sacred spot 
well known in his day to the Christians of that region, who 
cherished tenderly the local traditions of the beloved disciple. 
The anecdotes are strikingly characteristic, allowing in the 
details for some additions and colorings, just such as a fond 
and gossipy tradition would be likely to give. 

That the Apostle was called to a post where Christianity 
was centralizing its sublime forces at the most fearful crisis 
of its history — a post which needed the personal presence and 
commanding authority of one who had not only seen and 
heard the Lord Jesus in the days of his earthly life, but, who 
held open converse with him still; that not only the exigen- 
cies of the times called him there, but the Divine Providence 
openly manifested to protect the nascent church and the rising 
faith, —is perfectly plain, we think, from all the memorials of 
this period both sacred and profane. It is most convinc- 
ingly evident, when you study the Johannean writings and 
character, and regard them as a collective force, thrown in at 
one of the most perilous conjunctures in human development 
to control it and guide it and hold it under benign spiritual 
laws. Christianity had escaped one danger and had fallen 
upon another vastly more threatening, and was in the breakers 
already. It had broken the bondage of Judaism, — thanks to 
the intrepid power and inspired logic of Saint Paul —and the 
poor and vanishing sect of the Ebionites, which the church 
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had fairly thrown off, was the last fragment of the broken 
chain. It had cleared the synagogue completely, and on the 
side of the Jew the peril was past. Not so on the part of the 
Greek, whose nimble intellect and soaring imagination could 
put all the philosophies and religions of the world together, 
and fuse them through every changeable and gorgeous shape 
which could captivate the fancy of man, inflame his passions, 
or flatter his pride. Christianity, left to its natural course, 
as a mere human system evolved out of the common and 
seething mass of opinions, would not have brought down the 
proud imaginations, and humbled the philosophies of this 
world at its feet. It was in imminent danger now of being 
drawn up and absorbed by them; of serving as the fringe of 
a new Pantheism, or having a: lace in a heathen Pantheon en- 
arged and decorated for its reception. Such plainly was the 
crisis when John went to Ephesus. How clearly he put 
them through it, the subsequent history of the seven con- 
stellated churches will show. Polycarp, the disciple of John 
and bishop of one of the seven churches, lived long afterward, 
and left memorials of his teacher, and a writing which 
breathes the very temper of John, showing how broadly the 
spirit of the Evangelist fell upon the disciple and upon the 
Seven churches, as a mantle of beauty and holiness. 8. 





O Lorp, who art the light, the way, the truth, the life; in whom 
there is no darkness, error, vanity, nor death; the light, without 
which there is darkness: the way, without which there is wander- 
ing; the truth, without which there is error; the life, without 
which there is death: say, Lord, ‘* Let there be light,” and I shall 
see light, and eschew darkness; I shall see the way, and avoid 
wandering ; I shall see the truth, and shun error; I shall see life, 
and escape death: illuminate, O illuminate my blind soul, which 
sitteth in darkness and the shadow of death; and direct my feet 
n the way of peace.— St. Augustine, 354 - 403. 
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A NEW YEAR’S SERMON, BY REV. JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into such acity, and 
continue there a year, and buy and sell, and get gain; whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow. For what is your life? It is even a vapor that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and vanisheth away. For that ye ought to say, If the 
Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that.’ — James iv. 13, 14, 15. 


Ir marks the inconsistency, or at least the inconsiderateness 
of human expectation, that men should generally count with 
s0 much confidence on the continuance of life from day to 
day, and from year to year. Not that they need to be taught 
another doctrine on this subject: the observing and thought- 
ful of all ages, Jew and gentile, Christian and pagan, have 
but echoed the doctrine taught in the text. “For what is 
your life? It is even a vapor that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away.” The difficulty does not originate 
in any serious difference of doctrine; but, as in many other 
cases, in a slowness to apply the doctrine, each one to his 
own case. 

Some may think that, as the doctrine of chances has been 
reduced to a science, and applied to human life, helping us 
to determine the actual “value,” as it is called, of a man’s 
life at any given age, it has done something to make life 
itself less uncertain. But not so. The boasted calculation 
of probabilities has nothing to do with single events, such as 
your death, or mine; and even where a large number of 
events are taken together, it does not help us to determine 
what events will happen, but only the ratio between the prob- 
ability of their happening and the probability of their not hap- 
pening. By means of alarge induction from bills of mortality 
men have arrived at what is called the Law of Mortality; ac- 
cording to which, of one hundred thousand persons supposed 
to be born at the same time, fifty thousand may be expected 
to survive the twenty-eighth year. But, according to the 
same law, it must also be expected that the other fifty thou- 
sand included in the original number, will die before reaching 
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the age last mentioned; and to which of these two fifty 
thousands this or that individual will belong, no mortal can 
tell, either as a matter of certainty or probability. Again, of 
ten thousand persons supposed to have attained the age of 
twenty-one, the reasonable expectation is, that not more than 
eighty-three will die in the next year; but who will be in- 
cluded in this eighty-three, and who not, cannot be made out 
.onany ground of reasonable expectation. On this point, — 
which, as you will observe, is the only one of any importance 
to individuals, as such, — we are still in just as much darkness 
as men were before they began to dream about settling 
mathematically the law of mortality. Or, take what has been 
called the Hypothetical Law of Mortality, which has been laid 
’ down thus: out of eighty-six persons born one dies every year, 
till all are extinct. According to this computation of human 
life, one, it is true, out of every eighty-six is supposed to live 
as many years: but, on the other hand, one is supposed to 
die the very next year; and who is to be the former, and 
who the latter, no science can help us to know, or even con- 
jecture. 

We come, then; to the conclusion that modern science has 
done nothing whatever, and can do nothing, to lessen the 
essential uncertainty which hangs over future events. It is 
as true now as it was in the days of the Patriarchs, that no 
man knows “the day of his death.” “There is no man that 
hath power over the spirit, to retain the spirit; neither hath 
he power in the day of his death; and there is no discharge 
in that. war.” 

Nevertheless the illusion referred to above is universal, and, 
as I believe, incurable. I doubt whether it would be possible 
to find a single individual, in the enjoyment of present health, 
who does not count with confidence, with practical assur- 
ance, on one year more, at least. And, as in the case of other 
illusions which are at once universal and incurable, I believe 
this is not an accident, or a perversity: [ believe it was de- 
signed, and wisely so. Under one aspect of our duty, it is 
doubtless right that we should live as if we were to die to- 
morrow; but under another, it is equally important that we 
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should live, as if we expected to continue here for an indefi- 
nite period. Except on the last mentioned condition we can 
hardly have either the motive, or the heart, to begin a course 
of self-discipline; to set about the cultivation of good dispo- 
sitions, the formation of good habits, or the correction of bad ; 
or to take that interest in the future of this life which is 
necessary to the virtue of prudence, or to save us from the 
vice of recklessness or indifference in our worldly affairs. II- 
lusion though it be, it is well that we should begin, presuming 
that we shall live long enough to carry out and finish what 
we begin. A proper sense of our dependence will lead us, 
of course, to enter upon an undertaking, requiring as much as 
a year for its accomplishment, with the reserve, “ If the Lord 
will; ” still it should be with no practical misgivings lest op- 
portunity should fail. 

Thus, asa new year opens upon us, our first thought should 
not be that we may not live to the end of it, but, What can we 
do in order to turn it to the best account? What is the value 
of a year, what can we make a single year to be worth to us? 
is, then, a fit subject for our reflections at this time. 

In considering what a single year may do for us, we are 
not to content ourselves with calling to mind what the last 
year has done for us, nor yet with surmising what this year 
will probably do for most persons. . The question before us 
is, what the present year can be made to do for one who is en- 
tirely faithful, and thoroughly in earnest. And to answer this 
question it is not necessary to resort to theory, or to general 
reasonings of any kind: we can appeal to facts. If we turn 
to historical personages—the Czesars, the Cromwells, the Na. 
poleons—we shall find few of whom it cannot be said, that a 
single year was sufficient, I do not say to build up their fame, 
but to lay its foundation, and decide their whole future des- 
tiny. So likewise in respect to the saints and great reform- 
ers of the church. Character, indeed, meaning*thereby con” 
firmed, matured character, is the result of a gradual process ; 
but revolutions in character are seldom gradual. What Luther 
did in less than a year determined his whole subsequent 
course, and, toa considerable degree, even that of protestant- 
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ism itself. Again, if we come down from the high places of 
influence to the level of ordinary life, where most of us must 
be content to labor and pass our days, we shall still find that 
almost every life has its critical periods, and it is our conduct 
during these critical and comparatively short periods which 
determines what we are to be. I do not believe it would be 
easy to find a single individual in any condition of society, 
who, on looking back over a long life, cannot point to one 
particular year which determined, in a great measure, the bent 
of his character and fortunes, for good or for evil. Some step 
which he then took, some connection which he then formed, 
some habit which he then began, is clearly seen to cast its 
light or its shadow over his whole subsequent being. 

What makes us slow to believe how much one year can 
do for us, is, our not reflecting that life, with most persons, is 
not a continual beginning, but a continual unfolding ; a con- 
tinual unfolding, too, of what began, perhaps, but once : some- 
times they can tell the month, or the day, when it began. 
Take, for example, a good man: he is not continually striking 
into a new path; he is but following up the path which he 
struck into long ago. Years are but maturing a form and 
style of thought and behaviour, to which a single year gave 
birth. The same is also true of bad men. They do not, cer- 
tainly they do not as a general rule, deliberately renew their 
purpose of evil from day to day ; but having become entangled 
with evil, (and it often takes less than a year to entangle 
them almost hopelessly,) their life henceforth becomes a miser- 
able struggle or servitude to the end. In thus intimating 
that a man’s whole life may, and often in fact does, take its cast 
and complexion from what he does, or neglects, in a single 
year, I do not mean that it is always easy, or possible, for the 
individual himself to see this in prospect, or be convinced of 
it. Paradoxical as it may seem, cause and effect in the moral 
world are often separated from each other by long intervals 
of time. Seed-time and harvest do not come together; 
neither do they succeed each other immediately : we sow in 
the spring, and reap in the autumn; nevertheless, we reap 
what we sow. As the Scriptures say: “ Be not deceived; God 
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in not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

And this leads me to observe, that if a single year may be 
made of so much worth to men in general, the statement is 
doubly true when applied to the young, for the obvious reason, 
that theirs is pre-eminently the seed-time of life. One year in 
a young person’s experience is of little moment, perhaps, to 
others, except to the few who are immediately interested in 
him; it is of little moment to the public, at least directly ; 
but it is of unspeakable moment to himself. He is then lay- 
ing down his course; he is then tracing, hourly and almost 
visibly, the great outlines of his future character; he is then 
beginning to form, or rapidly forming, one after another, the 
habits of thought, and feeling, and action, of which his subse- 
quent life will be little more than the slow unfolding and ma- 
turing. I am aware that a vague opinion is sometimes enter- 
tained, that human life may be divided into the part which 
precedes manhood, and the part which follows, and that the 
two have no natural and necessary connection with each 
other; so that the former may be idle, frivolous, profligate, 
and yet. the latter be active, thoughtful, pure. You might 
just as well divide a stream into two parts, and say that here 
the rivulet stops, and here the river begins. The rivulet be- 
comes the river. The only grain of truth in the error here 
exposed, considered as a general rule, is, that until a man be- 
comes a man, we cannot tell what he will be, because until 
then his habits do not assume a fixed and determinate shape. 
Until then his habits are only in process of formation, and on 
this account are easily liable to modification and change ; but 
precisely for this reason, because his habits are in process of 
JSormation, every moment is fraught with important and lasting 
results. After he has become a man, that is, after his habits 
have taken a fixed and determinate shape, it is almost certain 
what he will be, and this, too, in consequence of what he has 
been. 

I do not care to maintain the extreme doctrine, advanced 
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by some, that radical changes never take place in an established 
and mature character ; for I believe that good men are always 
in danger of falling away, and also, that bad men, under 
extraordinary influences and with Divine help, are sometimes 
regenerated even in old age. But the latter especially are 
exceptional cases; much more exceptional than is commonly 
supposed. Even when such changes are thought to take place 
in mature life, I believe it will generally be found that what 
pass for radical changes are only seeming, or at best, super- 
ficial. A man may give his early years to dissipation and ex- 
cess, and afterwards become disgusted with the folly; but 
disgust with sin is not love of holiness. Such a change may 
argue an altered temperament, perhaps an altered judgment 
and taste; but not necessarily an altered character, certainly 
_ not in its radical and constitutive springs. I do not believe 

it is often that the Ethiopian changes his color, or the leopard 
his spots. 

I repeat it, therefore: the value of a year, at least in a 
moral point of view, is greater to the young, than to the old. 
With respect to those of us whose characters, whatever they 
may be, are not only formed, but hardened into a consistency 
which it is difficult to modify or impress, the probability is 
that the current year will leave us very nearly where it finds 
us; but it is hardly possible that it should pass over a single 
young man, with its various discipline and temptations acting 
on a comparatively unformed and impressible nature, without 
making him materially better, or materially worse. 

If the question should now be asked, what is the best thing 
which another year can do for us, different minds would proba- 
bly turn to different objects,according to their different natural 
or acquired tastes or preferences. Some would think of 
coming into large possessions; others, of signalizing them- 
selves by some brilliant success; others, again, by forming 
some ambitious connection in society. But to all these, and 
such as these, there are two capital objections: in the first 
place, they do not depend on ourselves; and secondly, even 
if, through a coincidence of events over which we have no 
control, we should obtain what we desire, it does not follow 
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that we should be any better, or any happier, than we are 
now. The best thing which this year can do for us, or rather, 
the best use to which we can put it, is, to make it the occa- 
sion of correcting whatever bad habits we have contracted, 
and forming good habits in their place. Here we have a 
work, which, under God, does depend entirely on our own 
efforts; if successful it cannot fail to make us both better and 
happier, for it consists in making us better and happier; a 
single year is also ample space for its accomplishment, at least, 
for the accomplishment of the only part of it which is difficult ; 
and, to crown all, the correction of bad habits and the forma- 
tion of good ones will be almost sure to lead to every other 
good thing. 

Let us begin, then, by devoting the new year, in the first 
place, to the correction of our bad habits. Let no one be 
offended or alarmed at my thus assuming him to be guilty of 
bad habits ; for I do not restrict the application of this term 
to very bad habits, to habits implying selfabandonment, — 
habits for which handcuffs and prisons are the appointed re- 
straint, and not moral lectures. I am speaking of bad habits, 
many of which are consistent, as the world goes, with a 
respectable standing in society, and even with a love of virtue, 
and considerable proficiency in virtue. Among these are a 
querulous disposition, injustice to the principles and character 
of others, indolence, self-indulgence, occasional excesses, 
levity or indifference in the treatment of sacred things and 
in the neglect of sacred duties. Nobody will deny that these, 
and such as these, often grow into habits, or that they are bad 
habits, obscuring, if not spoiling, characters otherwise of 
acknowledged worth. Let us begin the new year by resolv- 
ing that, in respect to us, they shall do it no longer. And 
oh! if any have sunk still lower, if sin in its darker and more 
malignant forms has gained dominion over them, —as they feel 
and know that “ whosoever committeth sin is the servant of 
sin,” let them resolve to recover the liberty, the self-respect and 
the peace which they have lost. A single year is sufficient for 
the purpose. Ido not mean that a bad habit, after having 
been broken up for a year, never returns; or that longer per- 
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severance in the reformation will not induce and justify greater 
public confidence. But, after all, the first step is the difficult 
step; the spell is broken when the foot is put with a resolute 
mind on the neck of the vice ; and if itis kept there firmly for 
twelve months, it will be the penitent’s own fault, it will mark 
the decay even of his wish to be free, and the return of a 
reckless and doomed spirit, if he allows himself to be over- 
powered again. 

But it is not enough that we correct our dad habits: a man 
may have no habits, and in that case he will have no proper 
character, good or bad. A man may have good impulses, but 
not good principles, for his impulses may act irreflectively ; 
he may also have good impulses and good principles, but not 
a good character, for his impulses and principles do not be- 
come character, until they take the consistent and abiding 
forms of habit. Let us, then, hallow the new year by an 
earnest endeavour to turn our good wishes and resolutions 
into habits of life, that they may no longer indicate merely 
what we prefer, but what we are. Here, also, a single year 
is sufficient for the purpose. The habit of generous thought, 
the habit of self-control, the habit of benevolent activity, the 
habit of faith, of meek submission and of prayer — let these, 
and such as these, be persisted in, daily and hourly, for a 
whole year, and they will become, as it were, a second nature. 
I do not mean that they will not still need to be watched over 
and guarded by that perpetual vigilance which is made neces- 
sary by temptations without and frailty within; but this I say ; 
the strangeness and awkwardness of the first attempts will be 
no longer felt, and what was begun under the constraint of 
duty, will be continued in the joy and freedom of love. 

My friends, another year of our probation on earth is past. 
Its record is made up, and we cannot alter it, if we would. 
But the record of the year which has just begun, remains to 
be written, and it will be written in our own deeds. If I can 
persuade any of you to correct a single bad habit, or to form 
a single good one, I do you an infinitely better service than 
if I were to teach you a new language, or a new science. It 
will be of more benefit to you even in the life which now is; 
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and as sure as there is a God in heaven, and as sure as He 
will judge us at the last according to what we are, the day is 
fast approaching when our habits will be everything to us, 
and everything else nothing. 

The last year will long be memorable for its honored and 
revered dead. “For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth’ 
take away from Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the 
staff, the mighty man and the man of war, the judge and the 
prophet, and the prudent and the ancient, the honorable man 
and the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent 
orator.” Shall such men die, and no man lay it to heart? 
Or does our whole duty to their memory consist in garnish- 
ing their sepulchres? No. “Rend your hearts, and not your 
garments.” Let us be devoutly grateful for the good they 
have done; let us treasure up the wisdom which they uttered ; 
and, above all, let us meekly follow in their steps, in so far as 
we believe they were followers of Christ. Then, though it 
will still be true, as said in the text, that our earthly existence 
is as a “vapour that appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisheth away,” it will do so only that this corruptible may 
put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, and 
death itself be swallowed up of life. 





Tue Word itself calleth me to return to that place of rest where 
love is not forsaken, if it forsaketh not to love. I behold how 
some things pass away, that others may replace them, and so this 
lower universe be completed by all his parts. But Thou dost never 
depart, O God, my Father supremely good, Beauty of all things 
beautiful! With Thee will I fix my dwelling, for now I am tired 
out with vanities. To Thee will I intrust’ whatsoever I have re- 
ceived from Thee, so shall I lose nothing; and my decay shall 
bloom again, and all my diseases be healed. Thou madest me for 
Thyself, and my heart is restless until it repose in Thee.— St. 


Augustine. 
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ARE THE HEAVENS OPENED ? 


Is our Bible a Revelation or only a book of Ethics? Did 
Christ teach us only our duty, or did he also unfold our 
destiny ? 

Let us see how this question stands in the light of our 
higher moral experience. Two things are necessary to make 
a perfect religion,—a knowledge of moral duties and a 
knowledge of spiritual truths. We want to know what we 
shall do and where we are going. Keeping the command- 
ments is one thing; a revelation of heaven is another thing. 
The young man who came to Jesus inquiring what he should 
do to be saved,” said that he had kept the law from his youth 
up. Still he lacked one thing, and was it not the higher ele- 
ment of spiritual truth and life? He was not living in com- 
munion with God. Christianity, claiming to be a complete 
religion, reiterates the commandments, but it also opens the 
heavens. It is both a law and a revelation. It tells us both 
what to do and what to believe, inculcating and compre- 
hending both faith‘and works. While not many men ever 
reach so high an actual state as to be perfectly upright in 
their moral relations, who believes that life has not a further 
capacity and a higher end? Who believes that Christianity 
will not carry the soul into an ideal height and a spiritual 
beatitude that infinitely transcends all mere moralities of the 
present world? How many sainted spirits, not a few of whom 
we ourselves have known and walked with, who have made 
us feel while in communion with ws, they had “ their walk 
and conversation in heaven!” Jesus himself went through 
the world as we are going through it, but what a divine glory 
encircled him all the way, hallowing every thought, trans- 
figuring every act, lifting up his whole life and making it 
spiritual and heavenly ! 

On one point Christianity is peculiar. It does not put off 
our immortality into a vague and distant future, but brings 
it near, even within us. The other world that Christ an- 
nounces, is here, it is now. If our eyes could be opened we 
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should see it and know that we were in it, just as we already 
see this world of matter and know that we are living in it. 
Day by day we live in the presence of God and his angels. 
This spiritual life, always opening into the heavens and abid- 
ing there, is the revelation of the gospel. It is not merely a 
future or an everlasting life, not something to come hereafter 
or beyond the grave, but our own life at this present moment 
and wherever we are. And this is the perfection of life, life 
in Christ; to be in vital and immediate’relations with heaven 
while dwelling on earth; to feel in our souls that the two 
worlds are united, and that the life which we now live in the 
body is the same that we shall live when the body is laid by 
forever. The life of duty is imperfect until it is exalted and 
refined into a life of spiritual communion. There is a higher 
reach to the soul than keeping the commandments. We are 
made to do greater things than that, to lose ourselves in God- 
At the baptism of Jesus it is written, that “the heavens were 
opened,” and John “saw the spirit of God descending and 
lighting upon him.” This is pure revelation that supplements 
all duty and obedience; that part of religion which succeeds 
the keeping of commandments and affirms the soul’s higher 
experience of communion with “the spirits of the just made 
perfect.” While we try to do what is right and keep our- 
selves “ unspotted from the world,” how deeply we long to 
know what awaits us in the great Beyond! Where are we 
going? Who does not ask that question as often as he looks 
within and feels the mysteriousness of his nature ; or as often 
as he looks without and sees what changes and desolations 
pass over the face of human society and make every man a 
stranger in the home of his childhood? Duty is a visible way 
when, keeping the commandments, we walk by sight, but who 
does not know by sad and suffering experience that there are 
many dark and narrow passages in life where we must walk 
by faith? Man is a poor creature if he does not believe and 
feel and know more than he sees; poor creatures are we all 
if our visible wealth is the full measure of the riches we hold 
in our minds and hearts. Have we nothing but these earthly 
goods, and no treasure in heaven? Is there nothing opened 
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to us but the book of mortal life, and to find our way and 
learn our destiny, have we no “sure word of God?” Then 
what shall keep us trom wandering, and losing our way ? 
Then what is there to make our mysterious destiny either 
certain or plain? 

Therefore let us dwell on that part of our religion which is 
purely revelatiou; on spiritual truths, not on moral duties 
Sometimes we must ask what we -shall do, but there are 
other times when we must ask what we shall believe, or what 
God has made known. Christ has done more for us than pro- 
claim a law of duty ; he has also opened the heavens. I cannot 
believe that any man is able to deny that he longs for such a 
word of revelation, to look in on that world to which he is 
going. What is life there, what are those who have already 
gone there, what are we ourselves to be when entering upon 
that untried and invisible scene? Will it not help me to live 
here to know something of the. mysterious hereafter? I 
would behold “the pattern in the heavens,” and shape my 
present being after it. Sometimes let us look upward, give 
ourselves to aspiration and prayer, — perhaps we shall see 
the heavens opened. 

It is the popular saying that life lacks breadth and compre- 
hension and charity; that men are narrow and want wider 
sympathy and more liberal ideas, which is all true. But do 
they not also lack height and spirituality ? Life is mundane, 
not heavenly, not divine. Men’s thoughts extend over broad 
intellectual spaces, but they are not in the same proportion 
exalted and refined. Those of us who live catholic lives with 
one another, do we live high and holy lives with God? Is 
not this also a want, that we are not elevated in our thinking, 
and loving, and working? We toil too much as drudges, 
from hard necessity, not as masters of our lot, and not from 
love. To make duty easy and the world bright, we must be 
above them. Tosee the glory of man our brother, we must 
be in communion with God our Father; we must know man’s 
divine parentage. Christ, it is written, “ was lifted up that he 
might draw all men to him.” We need to feel his attractive 


power and be also lifted up. Welive on a low plane of being, 
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not where Christ lives and where he invites us to come. How 
few of us know that there is an abiding mount of Transfigu- 
ration forever set up in our world; a mount of prayer and 
vision where the heavens are always opened and the prophets 
of old meet the apostles of to-day? This certainly is among 
our chief religious wants, height of being, height of thought 
and affection. We need, to cheer and sustain and calm us, 
the knowledge that flows down from the open heavens, the 
inspiration that is caught from frequent and intimate com- 
munion with the “ high spirits of eternity.” 

The first point in our inquiry is a question of fact. Are 
the heavens opened? Who knows it and how can we be- 
lieve it? Who has ever seen what is related of the Baptism 
and Transfiguration? And even if such visions were granted 
to Jesus and John, can we believe that similar ones may be 
granted tous? Can our longing and prayer and aspiration 
ever rest in the certainty of conscious knowledge? Who 
knows or can know such high and wondrous things? Many 
a saintly soul, we believe, would be false to his experience of 
religion, limited as that experience may be, if he did not give 
positive answers to all these questions. He may have seen 
but little, and that dimly, but enough to verify the Scripture, 
and as well as he knows the reality of any unseen and imma- 
terial object of thought or affection, he knows that the 
heavens are opened and that the Holy Spirit like a dove 
descends and lights on every beloved son of God. Not that 
you can see these things with the eye of the senses. Spirit- 
ual visions are only granted to the spiritual mind not to the 
mortal sight, and the open heavens can only be spiritually 
discerned. But we ask the believer experienced in trial and 
suffering, if there have not been times when “ peace flowed 
in on him like a river,” and he has seen like that? He has 
seen his duty, or the present wish of a departed parent or 
child or friend, and more clearly than he ever saw anything 
in this world by the light of the sun. So there is a clear 
seeing of the soul when the veil of darkness is over all the 
earth. So there is a voice when there is a hush on the lips 
and deep silence in the house. This is the way to look into 
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the heavens, and when you look like that with the eye of the 
spirit, you will know that they are opened. 

When we first read the Bible, or read it only in the light 
of common earthly experience, before we have had any sore 
trial or suffering or loss, before anything has been taken from 
our firesides or hearts, its greater passages which we call 
revelations, so unlike all that we yet know of life, strike us 
with wonder and fill us with doubt.. We ask if they are pos- 
sible, if the hidden things of God can thus be shown to man? 
That scepticism is natural and perhaps inevitable. But wait 
a little, and let the years roll by bearing off what is their own, 
bringing the changes ever nearer, claiming as theirs what we 
thought was ours, till our hearts feel the need of new com- 
fort and support, and we begin to look within and cry to 
God, — wait till our dearest companionship is no longer with 
the living and we must enter the heavens to find the friends 
who have ceased to walk with us here, — then we shall know 
that they are opened, because we ourselves go in and out 
through their open portals and keep unbroken our cherished 
spiritual visitings and communion. Then all the wonder and 
doubt of things beyond the reach and cognizance of the sen- 
ses, vanish away, — the open graves and the open heavens, 
— the regeneration and the resurrection, range themselves in 
the order of our human experience, and we know that they 
are true as we know the reality of any emotion of the heart, 
of any common joy or sorrow. What we go through we 
know, — what we lose and receive again, we know. When 
we are troubled and the Comforter gives us peace, there rises 
a new light on our path and the higher truths and miracles of 
Revelation seem clear as the day; our deep souls respond to 
the deeper words of Christ, and we feel by our own witness- 
ing spirit, that his life was a real life, that he saw divine reali- 
ties himself and laid them open to men. The Christian soul 
experienced in trial and suffering, that has been sustained 
and comforted beyond all earthly help or hope, has a right to 
say “I know.” Men are apt to use this confidence when 
speaking only of their opinions. Sectarians speak thus of 
their ecclesiastical rituals and doctrines, — philosophers of 
their speculative theories and methods. But spiritual truths 
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like the Comforter’s advent in the troubled heart, like the 
conscious Divine presence in the regenerate soul, like the 
wondrous revealings of heavenly things to heavenly minds, 
are neither beliefs nor speculations, —if anything they are 
facts of the spiritual life, what all men can know when once 
they have gone through them. When sorrow is turned into 
joy in one’s own soul, does he not know it? When a friend 
has gone out from you and returns in the power of the Spirit, 
a new and mighty influence from the heavens to guide your 


. earthly steps, do you not know what is the truth and glory 


of the resurrection? That highest miracle of Christ has 
come true in the experience of your own heart. So the true 
Christian soul more than believes. It knows where it is 
going, that there is a spiritual world, and death is not an 
eternal sleep. Cicero and the ancient sages had a hope of 
immortality. Men say now with hesitating breath that they 
belieye the grand doctrine. But we have ample warrant for 
a stronger and positive affirmation. At this late era of our 
religion we ought to be able to use undoubting language. 
Whoever has felt the new life kindling within him, that he is 
a new man in Christ Jesus, — is he not already immortal, has 
not faith passed into sight, is not death swallowed up in vic- 
tory? Can he tiot say out of an assured experience, “ I know”? 
Those greatest passages in the life of Jesus, his spiritual 
triumphs when no arm of flesh brought him aid or gave him 
strength, how they all get proved as saint after saint grows 
up to their high moral plane and illustrates anew in suffer- 
ing and martyrdom their sublime reality! When Stephen 
was dying he “saw the heavens opened,” what the Lord had 
seen and revealed before; John, in the Apocalypse, says, he 
was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,” language that implies 
and intends an elevation and unsealing of the inward senses 
till they become cognizant of the scenes and objects of eter- 
nity. Later disciples, without number, have repeated these 
experiences and verified these heavenly revealings of Christ 
in their own lives till the profoundest mysteries of the 
gospel have become the clearest facts of human history. 
Thus the Christian has not only his hopes, his faith that over- 
comes the world; but he also has, even in his mortal weak- 
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ness, a foretaste of “ the powers of the world to come.” To 
all high Christian experience the answer is most clear and 
direct, that the “heavens are opened.” The saints of all ages . 
answer. In seasons of purest sacrifice and prayer, when we 
are under the full power of divine love, our’ own hearts ~ 
answer. The departing, with their calm, earnest and forward 
look, answer. They all assure us that the heavens, so silent 
and mysterious, do yet open to every true prayer we breathe 
.and to every ascending spirit. 

Again, the inquiry grows more practical when we ask, for 
ourselves, how can the heavens be opened. unto us? To 
Jesus in his perfect purity such clear vision may have been 
possible. Sometimes an Apostle may have been permitted 
to look in on such transcendent scenes as had appeared to 
his Lord. Perhaps a martyr in his burning agony, to assure 
his faith, may have caught a glimpse of the cool waters of 
Paradise already flowing so near him. Perhaps the soul, 
just ready to spring away, and made all pure by its earthly 
trial, may see the coming glory and for a moment reflect it 
back to us. But how shall we in our impurities and imper- 
fections know such spiritual truth; how shall our eyes be 
opened? We may not see clearly or perfectly, for while we 
walk in the flesh we see only in part, or darkly, as through a 
glass. But do we not all see enough to make the sublimest 
visions of the New Testament possible ? Could our own best 
moments last, moments when prayer is a joy and God a very 
present reality, — why should not we also behold the spiritual 
world as evangelist and saint beheld it in their exalted com- 
munion? The Father of spirits is not partial, and we are not 
exceptions in his universe. Let us climb the heavenly heights, 
and then we shall also have the far and clear sight that looks in 
on the heavenly world. Here is the secret of the spiritual 
vision, in the pure heart. We must look out from sincere and 
earnest souls and live with God, in order to see Him. If our 
eyes are holden and we continue to see only in part and darkly, 
let us not therefore conclude that there is nothing to be seen, 
that the heavens are forever shut against us. Even our 
goodness is apt to lack elevation and spiritual refinement. 
At best we live only on the common level of being and the 
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grand mounts of spiritual vision seem far away and unap- 
proachable. But let us not rest in any abiding doubt. God 
has made every soul for the best possible destiny and able to 
reach after, to discern and attain the most divine things. 
All our high aspiring and hoping are simple but certain 
prophecies of the moral heights to which our being may rise. 
We have faculties never satisfied on earth, but given to wake 
us up and exalt us into heavenly places. Prayer, aspiration, 
hope, faith, — how they all look upward and bid us seek the 
highest good and crave the holiest beatitude! Let affection, 
seek the pure spirits of heaven, not cling always around its 
earthly objects. In thought and silent communion, go and 
dwell with them in their immortal abodes. Dwell often apart 
and let the soul take its own free way. Dwell with God and 
live those strong desires that seek his blessing and long to 
behold his face. Too much we linger about the tangible and 
visible, too little with the unseen but ever-present glories of 
the upper sphere, where man may always walk with God. 
Rightly we are urged to “ set our affections on things above,” 
for where they take us there is our real and essential life. 
Are not these affections always entering in to the open 
heavens ? 

So we come back to our one chief need. We want not 
only breadth but height of being. Our virtue 1s common 
not divine. We praise liberality and overlook spirituality. 
We cling to friends on earth and let go the friends in 
heaven, because we think the heavens are not opened to 
the vision of our souls. So also we forget God and live 
without him in the world. On the contrary our living ought 
to be continued aspiring, ever rising into new states of being. 
We ought, as Paul says, “ to be renewed day by day.” Even 
s0 we ought, day by day in our actual lives to repeat the 
resurrection. These lives ought to prove true the whole 
Gospel of Christ. They ought to be a continual working of 
wonders, a continual revelation of mysteries, —not only a 
glorifying of the earth but also an opening of the heavens. 
Therefore let us live not less in duty, but more in aspiration! 
Let us be children of the Buatitudes, but let us also be chil- 
dren of the Resurrection ! D. C. 
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SPIRIT OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


WE propose to continue through another year the article hitherto fur- 
nished under the above heading. A large number of the best newspapers and 
reviews, regularly received from all denominations, will enable us to cull 
extracts, such as we think will be acceptable to our readers, to the extent of 
ten or a dozen pages for each number of our magazine. 

We find the labor of duing this more welcome through the recent great 
improvement in the character of the religious press. In the department of 
newspapers especially, very marked progress has been made during the past 
year. Men of commanding ability have relinquished the care of important 
pulpits, to address a hundred fold larger number through the press. Here 
and there denominational papers are conducted in the old humdrum man- 
ner ; but into the greater part has been poured a refreshing amount of life, 
earnestness, enterprise, and scholarship. 

We are glad to add, that the temper of the religious press has improved 
as much as its ability. It breathes a more Catholic and generous tone. 
Surrounded as we are every week with the kindly and earnest words of 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Con- 
gregationalists, we seen. to be lifted out of the rut of a sect, to be set, as the 
Psalmist said, “in a large place,’’ and we rejoice that we find so much to 
sympathize with among all who love our Lord Jesus Christ. We think we 
see a spirit working underneath all sects which must ere long break up tra- 
ditional barriers, and bring them to see eye to eye. What a Church our 
land might furnish if those who really are one in thought and feeling would 
stand shoulder to shoulder together! In the presence of such a union, how 
could the brazen unbeliefs und clamorous sins of our times lift up theis 
heads? To the furtherance of this spirit of Christian love and unity we 
would give our humble endeavors. 


— We take the following from a late number of the New York 
‘“ Methodist.” It shows what vast progress the most active, 
enterprising, and successful religious organization in our country 
is making. We should feel that we had no claim to the name of 
Christian or patriot if we could read these statements without a 
thrill of satisfaction. 

‘The Centenary year yielded an increase of members which 
surprised us all — 102,925; but the present ecclesiastical year 
‘shows a gain of 112,579. The gains of the two years amount to 
215,504, over twenty-three per cent. on the whole membership of 
1865 — hard on to one-fuurth of the entire Church membership. 
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And it is a gratifying fact that the principal increase of the last 
year has been in ‘ members in full connection.’ 

*‘ Every material interest of the Church has advanced, also, du- 
ring the year, except the missionary cause. The increase of 
church edifices, for the year, has been 676; of parsonages, 256. 
Most of these buildings are, doubtless, of a more substantial char- 
acter than our earlier structures, and have therefore cost more. 
The returns show an increase of the value of this kind of property 
amounting to nearly seven millions of dollars, the parsonage 
property alone being about a million. These are most grateful 
facts. They show substantial progress, progress that guaran- 
tees, eminently, the future. Our regular ministerial force has 
been re-enforced, meanwhile, by 413 preachers ; the local ministry 
by 333. The local ministry has always been more numerous than 
the travelling; but the relative gains indicate a change, a fact 
worthy of reflection by our Church administrators. 

‘** While these inspiriting reports come suddenly upon us, the 
Centenary returns come in with equally surprising significance. 
They can now be safely estimated at seven ‘millions !— the 
greatest voluntary contribution ever made to religion in one year 
in the history of Christendom. Yet, this grand contribution, it 
should be borne in mind, is aside from the stated liberality of our 
people. The membership of American Methodism shows it to be 
a main moral force of the age, but its doings show, still more de- 
monstrably, its power and importance. 

‘“* We have begun, then, the new century of Methodism, in the 
right style. Let us be conscious of our great responsibility, as 
revealed in our resources and power. We should forecast the 
grandest plans for the country and the world ; no American church 
has more reason to do so. While we devise liberal things, God 
will continue to give us resources for them, and to break open 
before us a highway for our career over this land and over the 
globe.” 


— The Convention lately held in Philadelphia to bring together 
the two great bodies of the Presbyterian denomination, was re- 
markable for the spirit of fraternal affection which seemed to pre- 
side over its proceedings, and steps were taken for a basis of 
union. Here, in New England, we know little of the vast influ- 
ence of the Presbyterian’ Church in the ‘middle and southern 
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States, an influence which will be greatly extended by making up 
the family quarrel between the Old and New School. We find 
in the ‘* New York Observer,” a full record of the doings of this 
Convention, and have read with special interest, the account of 
the exchange of salutations between it and a large body of Epis- 
copal clergymen and laymen in session, at the same time, in 
Philadelphia. We hope our readers will not deem the following 
extract too long : — 

** The remarkable spiritual interest of the occasion culminated, 
and the wonderful breaking down of the barriers to Christian and 
ministerial fellowship between churches, was most strikingly 
manifested in the scenes of Friday, ‘ the last day, the great day 
of the feast.’ At an early stage of the meeting, the Convention 
having been informed that a large body of evangelical clergymen 
and laymen of the Episcopal Church was in session in the city, 
deliberating on matters affecting the common interests of all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 


‘ Resotvep, That this Convention send its cordial salutation to our Episco- 
pal brethren now assembled in convention in this city, praying that grace, 
mercy, and peace, may rest upon them from God, our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 


** A committee consisting of Rev. Henry'B. Smith, D. D., Robert 
Carter, and Hon. Charles D. Drake, was appointed to bear to the 
Episcopal brethren the salutations of the Presbyterian Convention. 
Prof. Smith subsequently reported that the committee had waited 
upon the assemblage of Episcopal clergymen and laymen, and 
said: * The business before them was suspended in order that we 
might be received. We expressed to them our cordial felicitation 
and salutation. The address was responded to by the presiding 
officer, Bishop McIlvaine, in the most cordial terms. I wish all 
had been there to hear the eulogy pronounced by that estimable 
man upon the Presbyterian standards, and the sympathy he ex- 
pressed in the movement for reunion. Mr. Drake also spoke in 
our behalf, to which responses came from all quarters, and, on 
motion of Mr. Tyng, a committee was appointed to respond per- 
sonally to our resolution. On that committee are such men as 
Bishops Mcllvaine, Eastburn, and Johns. After we had per- 
formed our duty, the delegates crowded around us and extended 
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a friendly greeting to us. They all regretted that they had not 
had the privilege of taking the initiative in this matter.’ 

“Friday morning was entirely devoted to the reception of the 
Episcopal delegation. Near the close of the morning prayer- 
meeting, more than one hundred of the Episcopal clergymen en- 
tered the church together, and the Convention rose to receive 
them. The President called upon the Rev. Dr. Newton, rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, to lead in prayer, and 
gave out the 133d Psalm, which was sung by the whole congrega- 
tion standing : — 


* Behold, how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell !’ 


“ The deputation, consisting of Bishops McIlvaine and Lee, Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and Hon. Messrs. Conyngham and Brunot, 
entered and ascending the platform were introduced by Rev. 
Henry B. Smith, D. D., when the President gave them a cordial 
greeting. 

‘‘Bishop McIlvaine then addressed the Convention saying: 
‘ Dearly beloved Brethren: We reciprocate your prayers on our 
behalf. Those prayers have been answered, not directly, but 
more auspiciously than most of us could have anticipated. God 
has answered them in the spirit of love. The entrance of your 
deputation was a grateful surprise, and every heart was opened at 
once. We are here to-day for the purpose of expressing our love 
and our desires in response. It may seem to you a remarkable 
indication of Providence when I tell you that when the Episcopal 
General Convention was assembled in this city in 1856, the mat- 
ter of promoting co-operation with other churches in measures 
for the bringing about a better understanding was brought before 
the House of Bishops. A committee of five was appointed to 
take advantage of any opportunity that God in His providence 
might devise in promoting a nearer union. It is remarkable that 
I am the only surviving member of that committee. The rest 
have all gone to the blessed union above. I am rejoiced to think it 
is reserved for me to stand in this place to discharge the duty 
which I believe to be of the sort contemplated by the House of 
Bishops. The right hand of fellowship was extended to us yes- 
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terday in prayer, and now inthis manner. I greet you in the name 
of the House of Bishops, and I greet you in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. [Applause.] These are times when, instead of 
there being a desire to magnify our differences, we should aim to 
bring about such measures as will unite us in the advancement of 
the Church of Christ. The foundation which the Church builds 
upon is a sure one, and we stand here to testify to our common 
standing on that foundation. Other: foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Christ. Let us be careful, however, 
how we build thereon. We live in a most solemn age of the 
world, and we have serious evils to face; we have to war against 
infidelity; we have to war against the power which has stood 
against the Church — a power which at this day has its eyes upon 
this country and that on the other side of the water. It becomes 
us, therefore, to unite our endeavors to further every right effort 
to advance the truth. May God bless us in our endeavors in this 
great work.’ 

“The President, then taking Bishop Lee by the hand, introduced 
him to the Convention, saying: ‘The last time that Bishop Mc- 
Ilvaine, Bishop Lee, and I met, we were at the gates of Rich- 
mond, asking Jefferson Davis to allow us to enter Richmond and 
minister to the starving Union soldiers who had been battling 
for our beloved country. Now that we have one united country, 
may we not hope that soon we will have one united Church?’ 

“* Bishop Lee said the deputation had come to reciprocate the 
courteous and Christian greeting that had been extended to their 
body. He felt, in common with the one who had preceded him, 
that this interchange of fellowship and Christian love was unpre- 
cedented and unexpected. This certainly cannot be attributed 
to the will or wisdom of man, but to God our Father. As the 
deputation entered this house, the first words that greeted their 
ears were those uttered in the prayer that was offered, ‘ Unto 
Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His Father : to 
Him be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen.’ We come 
to acknowledge each other as belonging to this royal priesthood. 
He felt that it was a privilege to be permitted here to speak of 
the feelings of love which we entertain for all the family of Christ. 
He expressed his sympathy with the members of this Convention 
as members of the household of faith and as engaged in the same 
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great and blessed work, and we all wish that mutual sympathy 
may prevail among ns. We call to remembrance that the truths 
of the Reformation have been maintained by your communion. 
We rejoice that you are preparing to stand unitedly against the 
powers of darkness. In that great day, when we shall be assem- 
bled before the throne of God, how insignificant will appear the 
differences which have here distracted us as members of the 
Church. He concluded by thanking the Convention for the warm 
and fraternal reception which had been given to him and his col- 
leagues. 

‘“* Prof. Smith then led in reciting the Apostle’s Creed— all 
present repeating, — after which the hymn, 


* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,’ 


was sung by the entire assembly with deep emotion. 

* Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and Messrs. Conyngham and Bru- 
not, made brief addresses, when Mr. Stuart replied : —‘ Right 
Reverend Fathers, and dearly beloved Brethren, we thank you, in 
the name of this Convention, for the words of cordial greeting 
and Christian sympathy which you have been permitted, as the 
representatives of one of the great religious bodies of this country, 
to express. Your trials are ours. We have the same battles to 
fight, we have the same doctrines of Jesus Christ to proclaim to 
the world, and we rejoice that there are fields in which we can 
work together.’ He then alluded to scenes in which he had 
labored in connection with Bishop McIlvaine in behalf of dying 
men on the battle-field and in hospitals and wherever dying men 
could be found. He did not believe that this honored father was 
ever engaged in more truly apostolic work than when, as he once 
saw him, he was preaching Christ, from the saddle, to 1,200 pris- 
oners-of-war ; or when, as he saw him on another occasion, he 
was kneeling on the bar-room floor of the Planters’ Hotel at Fred- 
ericksburg by the side of a dying Indian, who had served in the 
army of the Union, pointing him to a crucified Saviour and com- 
mending his soul in prayer to God. He depicted other scenes 
deeply affecting to all present. 

‘‘ The President then called upon Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, who addressed the deputation. 

‘* Dr. Hodge said ; ‘ I am called upon to speak a word of welcome 
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in behalf of the brethren of the Presbyterian Church, a denomi- 
nation that is represented by about five thousand ministers, an 
equal number of churches, and over a million of souls who have 
been baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. 1 am for the mo- 
ment the mouth-piece of this body, and allow me to present to 
you (addressing the deputation) our cordial and affectionate 
Christian salutation. We wish to assure you that your names are 
just as familiar to our people as to your own, and that we appre- 
ciate your services in the cause of our common Master as highly 
as the people of your own denomination. We rejoice with them 
in all the good that has been accomplished through your instru- 
mentality. I hope this audience will pardon a reference to what 
might seem personal under any other circumstances than the 
present. You, Bishop McIlvaine, and Bishop Johns, whom I had 
hoped to see on this occasion, and I were boys together in Prince- 
ton College, fifty odd years ago. Evening after evening have we 
knelt together in prayer. We were baptized in spirit together in 
the great revival of 1815, in that institution; we sat together 
year after year in the same class-room, and we were instructed by 
the same venerable theological teachers. You have gone your 
way and I mine, but [ will venture to say, in the presence of this 
audience, that I do not believe that in all that time you have 
preached any one sermon which I would not have rejoiced to have 
delivered. I feel the same confidence in saying that I never 
preached a sermon which you would not have fully and cordially 
endorsed. Here we now stand gray-headed, side by side, after 
more than fifty years, the representatives of these two great 
bodies, feeling for each other the same intimate and cordial love, 
looking not backwards, not downwards at the grave at our very 
feet, but onward to the coming glory. Brethren, pardon these 
personal allusions, but is there not something that may be re- 
garded as symbolical on this occasion? Sir, were not your Church 
and ours rocked in the same cradle? Have they not passed 
through the same Red Sea of trial? Did we not receive the same 
baptism of the Spirit? Do they not bear the same testimony to 
Christ and the Apostles? What difference is there between the 
thirty-nine articles and our Confession, greater than the differ- 
ence between the different parts of one great cathedral anthem 
that arises to the skies? Does it not seem to you that these 
great Churches are coming together? We stand here to declare 
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to the whole world, that we are one in faith, one in baptism, one 
in hope, and one in allegiance to your Lord and our Lord.’ 

‘“‘ During the delivery of Dr. Hodge’s address, tears were fall- 
ing from almost every eye, and it would be impossible, with the 
pen, to convey any adequate impression of the solemnity of the 
scene.” 


— The Rev. Dr. Sears, the late President of Brown Univer- 
sity, has made his residence in Staunton, Virginia, devoting him- 
self in future to the duties of Agent of the committee of the 
Peabody Fund for education at the South. He has sent one or 
two letters to the Baptist paper of Boston, ‘The Watchman 
and Reflector,” giving some account of his new home. We quote 
the following, premising that by “ liberal Christianity,” to which 
the courteous ex-president refers, he probably means that mix- 
ture of half-beliefs and no beliefs that sometimes goes by this name, 
and in this sense of the phrase we can join in the good Doctor’s 
felicitations. 

‘‘ Staunton is in the middle of the Great Valley of Virginia, 
(which reaches in fact, from North Carolina to the Hudson River,) 
and is in the upper or southern part of the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, which extends from this place to Winchester, a distance of 
about ninety miles. A richer and more pleasant valley is no- 
where to be found. From my windows and portico I can look 
down upon cornfields where the stalks are still standing on which 
the ears of corn were five feet from the ground, and where, in 
summer, a man on horseback could ride and be concealed. Mead- 
ows, orchards and vineyards beautify the scene near by, while the 
widening valley, round, sloping hills, and blue mountain ranges 
give a charm to the more distant view. 

‘¢ Staunton, which has a population of about 4,600, is not far 
from a hundred years old. It stands at the point where the great 
buffalo train crossed the valley. It is in the vicinity of the most 
celebrated of the Virginia springs — the White Sulphur, the Red 
Sulphur and the Sweet Sulphur. All these healing waters are 
among the hills which lie between the two great mountain ranges. 

‘‘ The population of this elevated. valley (about 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea,) and of this mountain district, which is eighty 
or ninety miles wide, resembles, in many respects, that of: New 
England. The colored population is only about one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the whole. 
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“The people have much of the industry and enterprise of the 
North, and of the hospitable and social feeling of the South. 
Evangelical religion is predominant. Skepticism and “ liberal 
Christianity ” are hardly known. The Episcopal clergy are low 
church in their views, and evangelical in their preaching and prac- 
tice. They seem not to have fallen upon the device of sanctify- 
ing refined worldliness and wickedness by outward observances 
and shows. 

“The preaching of all the denominations here appears to me 
more simple, direct, earnest and practical than what I have been 
accustomed to hear in New England. It is less apologetic and 
less polished, but more racy and pungent. I have heard Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Methodist preachers, and this remark applies to 
them all. 

‘* The services of the colored people are novel and interesting. 
The most original and effective prayer I have ever heard was one 
made by a young man in the colored church yesterday. Clear 
and strong conceptions, simple, childlike feeling, earnestness, 
affectionate familiarity and unfaltering faith were its leading 
characteristics.” 


—A writer in the ** Advance,” under the title Curist’s OrneR 
Sueep, has the following excellent words : — 

‘‘ There is a delusion which sometimes misleads even very good 
orthodox Christians, that, by reason of some peculiar feature in 
their faith or order, God thinks more highly of them than of the 
rest of his flock. This boast is not commonly made in public; 
but in the assemblies where people of the same mind meet for 
confidential talk over the interests of their sect, the idea is nursed 
and petted like a spoiled child. Take, for example, our National 
Council at Boston; we can remember how, in addition to the 
grand designs which were there conceived and entered on, there 
cropped out, now and then, the idea that the Congregational 
Church order was like Joseph’s sheaf, before which the sheaves of 
our brethren of other sects should make obeisance. And especi- 
ally in America, was our polity destined to pre-eminence, because 
in it and by it came our republican form of government. The 
kingdom of Christ is, in fact, a republic, and because of our re- 
publican form of church government, Christ will give us this land 
to possess it. 
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‘*T found the same thing in a small scale the other day at an 
Association of Baptists. 

‘‘ A good brother was relating his experience. ‘I used,’ said he, 
‘to be a Congregationalist, but I got troubled on the subject of 
Baptism, and at last joined the Baptist Church.’ At this point an 
audible chuckle ran round the circle of good Baptist ministers, 
saying plainly, ‘You’re right, brother; everybody ought to be 
troubled that same way if he is anything but a Baptist;’ and 
along with the chuckle there was the tone of prophecy that, sooner 
or later, everybody would be troubled that way, and with the 
same result at last. And so there would be one fold, and one 
shepherd, and that a Baptist one. 

“‘ A whole year’s celebration of the Centenary of Methodism is a 
notable example of the same delusion. See how big the Metho- 
dist Church has grown in a hundred years! It has outstripped all 
its elder brothers and sisters on this continent; and, on the 
strength of this splendid fact, there comes the prophecy, that in 
another hundred years, this will be a Methodist nation. The M. 
E. Church is the favorite younger brother, to whom, instead of 
the elder, the inheritance of power and glory is to be given; and, 
taking time by the forelock, it already calls itself the National 
Church, and puts forth Methodist tickets at elections. 

‘* Who are these dignitaries in goodly vestments, mourning to- 
gether over the fragments of a canon, broken all to pieces by 
Brother Tyng? 

‘“‘ These are they who believe God has but one Church on earth, 
of whose rules they are the regular expounders, and of whose 
doors they bear the Episcopal keys. 

‘* And, the other day, in company with a couple of worthy Pres- 
byters, it was broadly hinted that ‘the general assembly and 
church of the first-born’ was nothing less than a company of 
glorified Presbyterians ; and so, said they, you will all come to 
us at last. 

‘It is but natural that a man should think more highly of his 
own children and his own creed than of those which are less a part 
of himself, but it savors of vanity for him to say that God agrees 
with him in his estimates of the relative value and beauty of people 
and things. 

** Doubtless God has given to every one of the children of his 
providence, the Christian sects, some particular feature more beau 
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tiful than to the others, and the same is true of the marks of his 
favor which he shows them for their work. He does not bestow 
on one a togam versicolorum, but he fits out every one with a coat 
of a color that best becomes him. Religion of all things is that 
in which men ought to be generous, but a miser does not hold on to 
his money with a firmer grip than the bigot to the peculiarities of 
his worship. Jesus Christ hated exclusiveness. Who ever thinks 
of Christ as a Jew? He was not described by the inscription on his 
cross. While he was an Israelite, he was so much more besides, 
that we never think of that. He was of the house and lineage of 
David, but his life was so much more royal than his blood, that 
nobody cares whether his blood was royal or no. They are small 
men who can be described by the name of their sect.” 


— The well known story of Palissy the Potter is thus told in 
an exchange paper: — 

‘¢There is a most memorable instance, illustrating both the 
weakness of yielding and the nobleness of holding fast to one’s 
convictions, in the visit of Henry III., of France, to Bernard de 
Palissy in the dungeons of the Bastile. The king desired to give 
the celebrated potter his liberty, asking, as the price of his par- 
don, the easy condition of giving up his Protestant faith. “ My 
worthy friend,’ said the monarch, ‘ you have now been forty-five 
years in the service of my mother and myself; we have suffered 
you to retain your religion amidst fire and slaughter. Iam now 
so pressed by the Guises and my people that I find myself com- 
pelled to deliver you into the hands of your enemies, and to- 
morrow you will be burnt unless you are converted.’ ‘ Sire,’ an- 
swered the old man, ‘I am ready to give up the remainder of my 
life for the honor of God. You have told me several times that 
you pity me, and now in turn I pity you, who use the words, “I 
am compelled.’ It was not spoken like a king, sire ; and they are 
words which neither you, nor the Guises, nor the people shall ever 
make me utter. Sire, I can die.’ By continually yielding, the 
monarch had become a slave ; by continually acting up to his con- 
victions, the potter had become more than a king.” 


— ‘* The Radical” continues to publish once a month what is 
regarded by its friends as the freshest and freest religious thought. 
In a late number we find a series of short extracts from its promi- 


nent writers, One says, “I do not believe in the supernatural 
VOL. XXXIX. 5 
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Lordship of Jesus Christ, nor of any other man.” Another 
writes. ‘‘ The radical movement is not a‘ Christian’ one, in the 
common meaning of that word, although in its best meaning I be- 
lieve it is eminently Christian. We profess no special disciple- 
ship to Jesus.” A third expounder holds that, ‘‘ The moment we 
take the name of Jesus, or any other human name, as a basis of 
union, from that moment the freedom of expression is gone.” A 
fourth declares, ‘*I ape no more the brute vernacular of the 
world, nor ask that to instruct my soul what it shall say. The 
genius of the living Whole is within us, it is ours, and the es- 
sence itself of our spiritual being.” The Editor says, we have 
here “‘ a remarkable statement of the liberal and radical religious 
belief of America.” It certainly is remarkable. 

Had the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount been conceived 
in this spirit, they would read, as we judge, in some such way as 
the following : 

Blessed are the self-reliant, for they shall always be sufficient 
for themselves. Blessed gre those who feel themselves to be rich 
in spirit, for they shall abound. Blessed are they who need no 
guide, for their feet shall never stumble on the dark mountains. 

The respected minister of the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, is claimed by these writers as one of their special friends. 
We will quote three stanzas of a well-known hymn by Rev. Dr. 
Furness : 

Feeble, helpless, how shall J 
Learn to live and learn to die? 


Who, O God, my guide shall be? 
Who shall lead thy child to thee? 


Blessed Father, gracious One, 
Thou hast sent thy holy Son; 
He will give the light I need, 
He my trembling steps will lead. 


Through this world, uncertain, dim 
Let me ever lean on Him; 

From his precepts wisdom draw, 
Make his life my solemn law. 


We believe these simple, confiding lines have drawn more 
hearts to their author than all his speculations about the miracles. 
Men everywhere instinctively feel that religion begins in a deep 
sense of need; and rather than accept the opinion of these 
writers that we haye no light and wisdom, and pardon and peace 
offered to us in the Redeemer, we would prefer, as Wordsworth 
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said, to be suckled in a pagan creed, for that would give us some- 
thing out of ourselves to look up to, and lean upon. 


— Under the head of ‘* Methodism and Unitarianism,” the New 
York “ Evangelist,” has the following paragraph : — 

‘** Assuredly Methodism has a soul-stirring and marvellous 
history. The last century has witnessed a phenomenon in the 
religious world, surpassed, if at all, only by the revolutions of the 
Apostolic Age or the Great Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
Unitarianism was in germ in Boston when the first Methodist 
chapel in this country was built. It has completed its century 
also, with all the aid to be derived from social and educational 
resources, including the absolute control of the oldest literary in- 
stitution in New England. Its pioneers, Mayhew and Chauncy, 
etc., would have scorned as contemptible the influence that was 
to be exerted by a feeble band, trained, in Wesley’s School, to 
sing and pray. And yet what is the result to-day? The Method- 
ist Church has covered the country. Unitarianism has more than 
half its strength, and three-fourths of all its wealth and respecta- 
bility, in the small Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Method- 
ism has well nigh 10,000 preachers, scattered over the Jand, and 
gives no signs of exhaustion yet. Unitarianism boasts some 350 
ministers all told.. Surely here is a problem that invites solution.” 


_ =A Philadelphia correspondent of the Boston “ Universalist,” 

writing of ** bad funeral customs” in the former city, has the fol- 
lowing paragraphs suited to our own latitude: — 

“ It used to be the practice in Philadelphia, to have the ordi- 
nary religious exercises, at funerals, performed in the open air, 
at the place of burial. Standing at the open grave-side, with the 
relatives and friends of the deceased gathered around it, the cler- 
gyman made his address, and offered his prayers. 

‘‘Qn some accounts this practice seemed very appropriate. 
Nowhere, except perhaps in the regular temple of worship 
(which I regard as far the most proper place of all), can such 
services be rendered as impressive as in the cemetery surrounded 
by the tokens and monuments of the departed. But the great and 
fatal objection to this custom was, the frequent encountering of 
stormy weather, or being compelled to stand for some time on 
ground saturated with water, or covered with snow. 

‘** So we have been gradually changing our practice in this re- 
spect, and now, for the most part, the religious exercises at funer- 
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als are conducted at the private residences of the deceased. A 
still greater difficulty, however, is encountered here. In private 
houses, most of which are small, with cramped chambers and nar- 
row passages, the relatives of the deceased —‘ the mourners’ — 
are seated in a remote upper room, while the great body of attend- 
ants throng the house below. Then, in order for the clergyman 
to be heard by all, as far as possible, he is usually placed in 
the centre of a narrow, crooked stairway, where he can barely 
catch a glimpse of a few forms in the passageways above and 
below, in darkness so great that he can hardly read the lesson, 
and left to speak, not to people, but to a naked wall some few 
feet distant! And of all the uncomfortable positions that a cler- 
gyman can be placed in, I regard this as the worst. If the peo- 
ple whom he is called upon to address, were plainly before him, 
where he could look into their faces, and not only read the ex- 
pression of their feelings, but enable them to read his, that 
would seem to answer. But to look simply at the face of a wall, 
and try to talk to people who are somewhere in the house, but 
utterly hidden from sight, —it is an abomination to put a minister 
in such a situation ! 

** People ought to know better than to make such arrangements, 
and if they dé not, I should hardly blame a minister for refusing 
to speak under such circumstances. 

*¢ By far the better plan, is to go into the house of worship, 
where all the attendants can be comfortably seated, and where 
the clergyman can speak to them face to face. It surprises me 
that this is not the prevailing custom everywhere.” 


— A recent number of the ‘* London Quarterly,” gives an article 
on ** The Church and her Curates.” It proves that in England, 
as well as in this country, the number of candidates for the min- 
istry is continually decreasing. The great ecclesiastical ‘prizes 
held out by the establishment has not prevented this. It is stated 
that from 1854 to 1864, there was an average decrease of 65 per 
annum. And the quality is at the same time deteriorating, if the 
standard of education is any index of quality. For the decrease 
in candidates from the two universities during the same period 
was at the rate of 80 per annum, or nearly 25 per cent in excess 
of the total decrease. Within the last twenty years this class of 
highly educated candidates has fallen from 510 to 298—a de- 
crease of more than 40 per cent. 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
' AND SIXTY-EIGHT. 


Tue preparation for it has been made in months of not a little 
political and commercial anxiety, but we believe that the open- 
ings and the issues of the twelvemonth will be proportionately 
satisfactory. At the risk of being pointed at by and by as false 
prophets of fair weather, we shall venture to predict an era of 
common sense and common honesty in public affairs. We hold 
it to be beyond our legitimate province as editors of a religious 
magazine to try to aid, one way or another, in the abundantly if 
not well followed business of President-making ; but this we may 
write, that in our judgment the people are beginning to recover 
from the delirium of politics, and are giving their attention to 
the serious and most needful business of practical legislation. We 
are the people and we mean to ask about the candidate, not merely 
‘¢ Ts he sound, or supposed to be sound, as to his Republicanism or 
his Teetotalism or his Eight Hourism, but is he a well-educated , 
sensible, honést man, a man who can say, No! and vote No!,— 
who has something in view besides his own re-election, and can 
afford to neglect the clamor or resist the prejudices of his constitu- 
ents?” ‘There is to be less riding of hobbies at the expense of 
hard-working people. We mean to get back as soon as it can be 
done prudently to some “very hard cash,” before everybody in 
these United States shall have paid his debts in a depreciated cur- 
rency, or made what looks like a fortune by trading in what, with 
a certain grim humor, are called “ securities.” If any of our 
“Hon. Jabesh Windbags ” have any speeches yet unmade it will 
be well for them to make them at their earliest convenience, for 
their time is short. Some of our politicians remind us of certain 
foolish parents who have taken a stand, as they call it, with a 
child about some trifle, or otherwise, and are trying to see whether 
of the two will be the more obstinate, the older unwise party, or the 
younger unwise party. What the child really needed was to be 
interested in something else, not merely to be told to do the thing 
insisted upon, but to be brought into a condition which would make 
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the doing a thing of course. Things have been so bad that they 
begin to be hopeful. When the proposition to pay the publi 
creditor in paper begins to be seriously discussed, the people are 
not far from coming to their senses as to the relations of paper to 
coin. We have seen gravely argued in a very prominent religious 
journal that the only real dollar is the paper dollar. The day for 
such nonsense is gone by. The depreciation of values is what 
every one should have expected, and in a multitude of cases it wil! 
tell only upon accumulations and reserves, whilst all will feel the 
benefits of returning health. 

And what shall we say of matters which lie more directly within 
our province?— what of churches, and charities, and missions, 
what of Christian culture in homes and schools? We predict that 
in these highest and best things the year will be marked by a 
deepening interest. The recognized sanctities of the world are 
undergoing a pretty severe ordeal, but the fire will burn up only 
wood, hay, stubble, rubbish of one kind and another, — ecclesiasti- 
cal rubbish which always accumulates so fast in the world, as the 
tares spring up most abundantly in good ground. Let us under- 
stand, once for all, that Christianity has nothing to fear from the 
most searching scrutiny, or from the sharpest challenges. In all 
ages theestablished forms and methods must prepare themselves for 
the refiner’s fire and for the fuller’s soap. Did Christianity suffer 
any because in the days that are gone, Erasmus, Hutton, Reuchlin, 
Rabelais, Lindsay, and Buchanan, unearthed and exposed to 
ridicule swarms of lazy, ignorant, sensual and worse than useless 
monks, and asked of Church dignitaries some real work upon 
penalty of cutting down, or even stopping their wages? We have 
a better Christianity for all that, and if the work had not come to 
an end too soon we should not have the Italy and “Spain, or the 
South America of to-day. There are a great many ecclesiastica] 
persons still who need looking after. The life which, saith Saint 
John, was manifest, is manifest still. At first thought proposed 
changes startle and alarm, and we think that some essential point 
js threatened, but soon we are surprised to find that the truth has 
gained immeasurably by the change. One and another ‘* gushing” 
radical has been proclaiming very confidently in these last years 
that Historical Christianity is hopelessly damaged in its evidencee, 
but after all has been said that can be said on that side, turned about 
and marshalled, hashed and rehashed in Westminster Reviews, and 
the like, — the opinion steadily gains ground that the Gospels were 
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written, by the men whose names they bear. Explorations 
amongst old manuscripts yield results not looked for by deniers 
favorable to old convictions, as well as to new assertions, as 
Tischandorf has abundantly demonstrated. The rationalist works 
out and round at last to the admission of the reasonableness of the 
old faith in the incarnation, and having found ‘“ Two Religions ” 
in the New Testament, may see what the Church has taught, in the 
beginning upon the pages of this very New Testament and in all 
its Creeds concerning the manifestation of the Christ, that 
the two agree in One, that our very human nature was indeed, and 
is indeed, pervaded and possessed and redeemed of God. Denial 
has done its work in delivering Christianity from a paralyzed 
literalism, and an unmeaning dogmatism. Many a “ Christian in 
good standing” may well thank those who were once called 
Transcendentalists for putting, though a little bluntly, the ques- 
tions, — What then is Christ to you? Why should you press 
these ordinances upon others? Why would you have me say 
Lord, Lord? 

Two things in the future seem to us very near and very 
plain. The world which has been called Christian, will not 
care to hear those who are not mastered by the old faiths as 
they are found in Christ and his disciples. Discussions about 
Christianity, much ‘less questionings of Christianity, are not to 
occupy us long. If any can keep and increase their Christian 
Faith, and be led by the Spirit of Christ into Truth they will be 
heard ; on the other hand whilst, amongst bodies called conserva- 
tive, the liberal teachers, preachers, writers will have the great con- 
stituencies. Free religious assemblies here, ritualism and other 
reactions there may seem to be exceptions to this statement; we 
believe that they will be found so only in appearance, and that 
when they are no longer novelties the crowds that are attracted 
by free thinkers, or by vestments and candles, &c., will melt away. 
The heart of humanity in this nineteenth century cannot be held by 
doubts or opinions, or fed with any intoned psalms, or soothed 
with the breath of incense. For the hour the rationalist may fill his 
hall, and the ritualist his church ; but the fashions of our religious 
times will yield sooner or later to the seamless and imperishable 
robe of Christ. But why write about the future, when now, in this 
very present time, we find Christianity everywhere, and far more of 
it than at the beginning of the century. In the reign of George 
the Third the celebrated jurist Blackstone went through the 
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London churches to hear the preachers — none of them.-he writes 
preached anything beyond Confucius, Cicero, or Mohammed. 
What a different state of things would he find now ! — amongst all 
parties, Romanists, Ritualists, Independents, Unitarians, Rational- 
ists, yes Secularists, for many persons are Christians who stoutly 
and even bitterly declare that they are not. Everywhere he would 
find a fresh interest in the Story of Christ, he would hear of new 
Lives of Christ from one and another student of the Gospels; he 
would hear of missions to the degraded and unfortunate, and neg- 
lected of every name, and if he. found, as he would, a fearfully 
wicked city, filled with the selfish rich, and with the jealous and em- 
bittered poor, resounding with the clamor of foolish agitators and 
with the just complaints of the almost hopelessly wretched, he 
would still say, the Power that is to redeem, the Love that never 
faileth and can never be conquered is here ; and Christianity, laying 
aside every weight, and strong, even in the midst of human infirmi- 
ties, shall yet prevail. Have we not gained something in 
exchanging Tennyson, Whittier, Arnold, for Pope and Dryden, 
even though we must have Swinburn still? The openings of the 
New Time are hopeful. Be of good cheer. The wish that the 
year may be happy is not idle. E. 





CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 
8. D. ROBBINS. 
We turn not backward for the star, 
That smiled on Judah’s plain, 
And told the shepherds from afar, 
The Christ had come to reign. 
No angel harps ring on the air, 
No anthem cheers the earth, 
We ask no voices to declare 
To us the Saviour’s birth ; 
For in our hearts are beaming bright 
The tokens of his sway, 
And on our lives his holy light 
Shines to the perfect day. 
No shadow on the dial tells 
His blessed Advent time 
The living Christ within us dwells, 
Each hour, his Christmas Chime. 
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GIFTS AND GIVING. 


Ir is a little too late for a word upon this subject, for the Christ- 
mas and New Year’s presents will all have been bought and be- 
stowed before these lines see the light ; but the reader can lay up 
the hints against the time when another year shall come round. 
Like most things now-a-days, perhaps in all days, the thing is 
overdone, and what might be a great satisfaction and a real 
blessing, often becomes weariness to the flesh and vexation ot 
spirit. Who wishes, even in these days of a depreciated curren- 
cy, to go into a barter trade? Who wishes, when the marriage 
day is fixed, to have his house furnished, or to furnish the houses 
of others by presents? ‘“ How annoying,” said one to us this 
very day, ‘* when you have made a present, to have it, as it were, 
turned back upon you before the day is well over, as if the re- 
ceiver had dreaded incurring any obligation. In this also, the 
Let us try in this thing also to come to the realities. There are 
sign comes into the place and the honor of the thing signified. 
circumstances in which there may be -very large giving. Why 
should not love express itself, though in the costliest ointment, 
and even whilst the poor are at hand! The wisé and loving 
Providence does not turn all the flowers into blossoms of wheat. 
There are circumstances also in which a very little must express 
a great deal. Sometimes it is one’s duty not to meet but to dis- 
appoint expectation. Let us not get entangled in a mere fashion 
of giving. Let our love and service and confidence be so mani- 
fest that we can afford, if need be, to stint the usual tokens. 
What we want is not to copy others, but to enter into the truth 
of their life and the sweetness of their spirit; then even whe. 
they give much and we give little, we shall not disappoint their 
great kindness by bowing down under their gifts as under a heavy 
burden, or persecute them with our thanks, as if it were not more 
blessed to give than to receive. Giving is indeed blessed when, 
as is so often the case, it is prompted by a large and loving soul, 
and it ought to be met with corresponding nobleness. ‘ Will 
you go up and look at the presents?” Yes, could I see those 
that were free gifts, those that were not extorted by a fashion 
almost as truculently imperative as the highwayman with his 
pistol at your head! Ido not care to seg here what A and B 
felt compelled to bestow. I can look at silver ware and bronzes 
more at my ease in Crosby’s silver room or at the gleaming corner 
of the Bigelow Brothers. Let those who control the fashion 
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break the fashion of giving simply as a fashion! We should have 
a vast deal even then of giving — princely outpourings sometimes, 
the widow’s all sometimes, still the inward controlling the outward, 
and the abundance of the heart fitly expressing itself whether in 
the greatest or the least ! E. 





CHRISTMAS A HOLY DAY. 


WE want to make it, as it comes again to be observed in our 
New England, more than an old holiday revived, — more than 
a time for closing the shops and the banks and the schools, 
whilst we only pretend to open the churches, — more than an an- 
ticipation of the New Year in our sending about gifts. ‘ Santa 
Claus” is very well, but we want something besides. Evergreens 
in the churches are very sweet and pleasant to the eye, — ‘* the fir- 


' tree, the pine-tree, and the box together beautify the place” of 


many a sanctuary which for the most part looks very desolate ; 
but we want to get deeper down; we want to get a Christian 
year instead of a mere secular year, — a year of the Lord instead 
of a year to be devoted only to commerce, or labor, or merely 
intellectual pursuits. We trust that this reviving Christmas is 
something more and better than a reaction from Puritanism, or a 
fashion of sesthetic piety, or a last resort of a failing religious 
interest. We hope it means a mind and heart turned more than 
ever towards Christ as he is seen in history, and as he is brought 
near in his church, Wehope it means that religion is to be more, 
and not, as some predict, less distinctively Christian, — that the 
everlasting Gospel is about to be reproclaimed from a deeper 
sense of its reality and its capacity to meet man’s deepest 
wants. 

If Christmas means this, it will be blessed to have revived it ; 
otherwise better repeat the record of the stern old New England 
Puritan for the first New England Christmas, ‘‘ We all wrought 
on that day.” 

There is nothing more dreary and mischievous than a misused 
holy day, —a day when all the shops are closed save those where 
nothing that will do one any good can be bought; and the jails 
are as full by evening as the churches were empty in the morning. 

How dead, and worse, is the body without the spirit! Let us 
have Christ in our hearts, and Christmas will enrich and gladden 
young and old! E. 


Christmas Eve. 
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Nathan the Wise. A Dramatic Poem. By Gorrnotp Epn- 
rAIM Lessinc. Translated by ELLEN Frorarncuam. Preceded by 
a brief account of the poet and his works, and followed by an 
Essay on the Poem by Kuno Fischer. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1868. 

Poor Lessing, as one learns from “ Stahr’s Life,” and even 
from the slight sketch by Mr. Holt in this volume, ‘received 
evil things” in his life-time. Is it too fanciful to reckon amongst 
his compensations a better appreciation of his genius now that he 
is gone? Doubtless it would have comforted him not a little in 
his struggles and sorrows to know that this master-piece would 
one day be put into the well-chosen English words of this admir- 
able translation. We say ‘ translation,” although of its special 
merit as a rendering of the German, we have had no opportunity 
to judge; but of the book as it lies here in our mother tongue, 
we are sure that it will give to the reader the purest and most 
profitable pleasure, and will abundantly reward a careful study 
in the directions which are indicated by Fischer’s Essay. More- 
over, we are confident that the German student will find it to be 
a reproduction of the original in English, — not a mere substitu- 
tion of English words for German. It flows on smoothly, and 
carries us with it, and is one of the few books that will be read 
through at one sitting, or at the most, two. The Poem has been 
by some praised, by others blamed as a plea for toleration; but 
it illustrates something far better than that. It witnesses for the 
great truth that ‘“‘ God in the world” means everywhere and in all 
ages ; Love in the world, and in these Christian ages, the utmost 
and absolute Love; By this, the everlasting religion, the religion 
which is Emmanuel, God with us, is to be known. 


** A magic power in the true ring resides, 
As I am told, to make its wearer loved, 
Pleasing to God and man. Let that decide, 
For in the false can no such virtue lie, 
Which among you, then, do two love best? *’ 


The Gospel is not in word but in power. It need fear no an- 
tagonism with Humanity or with Reason, for Christ is Humanity, 
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as it dwells in God’s bosom, as it suffers and reigns in God’s Son ; 
it is Reason, the Thought which is before all worlds, and which in 
the life of Christ and of Christendom passes into History, not to 
destroy but to fulfil, incapable of bigotry because so all-compre- 
hending and universal ; — but we are travelling beyond our record, 
and must break off to add that the outward form in which the 
poem comes is all that could be desired. E. 


Golden Truths. ‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1868. 

The compiler’s work has been well done, and we have another 
of these books for daily use in fragments of time, which help us 
to gather up these fragments and redeem them unto holy uses. 
The volume is arranged under the heads, ‘The Inner Life,” 
‘Trials by the Way,” “ Work for Christ,” ‘The Unfailing 
Friend,” “ The Heavenly Home.” E. 


Opportunity, by the author of “ Emily Chester,” is a cleve 
novel of its class. But it belongs to the poorer class. It has 
no historical richness, no remarkable dramatic power, none of 
the keen insight which belong to genius. It is a story of love 
that never runs smooth, and ends in getting the wrong people 
matched and married, after a great deal of mancuvring and 
flirting among “ elegant and striking young men,” and fashion- 
able young women, —with one exception rather shallow ones. 
But the story never flags, the characters will interest you, and you 
will carry away this lesson from the book, “* Always to strike when 
the iron is hot, at the peril of life-long suffering and disappoint- 
ment.” Published by Ticknor & Fields. 8. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fietps have issued in their charming 
Diamond edition of Dickens’s Works — “* A Tale of Two Cities ” 
and “‘ Great Expectations.” 


PAMPHLETS. 


Teetotalism as arule of duty unknown to the Bible and con- 
demned by Christian ethics. By D. R. Tuompson, with a Com- 
mendatory Letter by Howard Crosby, D.D. New York: Rich 
ardson & Co. 

Corporal Punishment in the public schools, addressed to the 
citizens of Cambridge. By Morrirt Wyman, M.D. John Wilson 
& Son. 
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The Helping Hand Series. Billy Grimes’ Favorite; or, Johnny 
Greenleaf’s Talent. By May Mannerine. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1868. 


A pleasantly written and instructive story. We must call 
attention to the defective possessive case which follows from the 
title-page on ‘‘ Grimes’ Favorite” says the writer; it should be 
Grimes’s. 



















Princess Ilse; A Story of the Harz Mountain. By L. Von 
Prornnies. Translated from the Twenty-Fourth German Edition 
by an American Lady. With an Introduction by John L. Lincoln, 
Professor in Brown University. Illustrated Edition. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 1867. 


Read in the spirit, and not according to the letter, these fair 
pages teach many beautiful lessons which have not suffered in 
the transfer from the German into the English tongue, and the 
publishers have made of the Princess Ilse a very attractive gift- 
book. E. 














The Layman’s Breviary. From the German of Leopoldt Schefer. 
By C. T. Brooks. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 


If any are seeking for a book to feed upon in quiet hours, not 
with the voracious appetite that seizes the last novel, but with the 
more moderate craving that needs to be kept along with delicate 
portions, let him possess himself of this Breviary, which, though 
it came originally from a layman, and is designed for laymen, has 
yet reached us by the hands of a sincere and faithful priest, and 
will be good for priests as well as forlaymen. It is full of meat 
and full of the sweetness that comes forth from strength, good dur- 
ing the Christmas season, and good when the season is over. 






iene Shae mite itenan bse Botta ir stead malonate Santee eaecinipttinn magne 











E. 






Every Saturday continues to be published by Ticknor & Fields, 
made up of choice extracts from the best foreign magazines, com- 
prising a great variety of matter, serial tales, short stories, essays, 
biographies, sketches of travel and adventure, literary intelligence, 
and popular papers on science. These are furnished in cheap 
form for popular reading. A brilliant serial story entitled “ Foul 
Play ” by Cuaries Reape and Dion Boscicavtt, is announced for 
1868, 8. 
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Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By Henry Warp Beecuer. 
Phonographically reported. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Company, 654 Broadway. 1867. 

At first thought there is something very unpleasant in a report 
of prayers. ‘* Pray slow!” said a reporter to a friend o ours. 
One does not like to think of the phonographer plying his pencil 
whilst the congregation, by the lips of the minister, are praying 
their common prayer. And yet if we are to have a real Liturgy 
how can it come in any other way? Sit down to compose praises, 
confessions, petitions, intercessions, and you are not in the spirit 
that prays. But, whatever we may think of the ways and means, 
the book that has come forth is full of spiritual wealth, a genuine 
manual of devotion, not for mere recluses and devotees but for 
men and women who are trying to serve God in his world. Any 
who may have sneered at Mr. Beecher’s Church as “ the Brooklyn 
Playhouse” will do well to read this volume. E. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Frevps have issued an Almanac so magnifi- 
cent that Robert B. Thomas of the year 1793 must look to his 
laurels. It contains everything that one would naturally seek in 
an Annual of this kind, and a vast deal more, and, like the 
predecessor of the whole tribe, whilst it ‘is fitted for Boston, it 
will answer for all New England.” E. 


Messrs. Cuas. Scripner & Co., have published an admirable 
descriptive catalogue of their publications, which will be sent to 
any address upon application. 


On Both Sides of the Sea. A story of the Commonwealth, and 
the Restoration. A sequel to ‘* The Draytons and the Daven- 
ants.” By the author of the “ Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta 
Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 1867. 


The story is told of England’s great Age of Faith, an age from 
whose heights she presently fell away, not to reach them again, 
except after great tribulation. The writer gives us very life-like 
pictures of that eventful time, and we can confidently commend 
this last book of the well and widely known author, as not only 
‘‘ good,” but as generally attractive and not to be easily laid down. 
Our young people will be brought, as they shall read its pages, 
into an atmosphere charged with the most invigorating elements, 
and will breathe in the breath of a higher life. E. 
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Friendships of Women. By Witt1am Ronsevitte ALGER. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 


Mr. Alger has brought together in this volume an abundance of 
interesting material, as might have been expected from a scholar 
so laborious and so ready, and the tone of his thought is elevated 
and catholic. We believe that those who have criticized the 
English of the former books of this favorite author will find but 
little to complain of in this. The only paragraph which has pro- 
voked in us any antagonism, is the one that deals so gently with 
Goethe, whose relations with women were heartless and abomin- 
able beyond redemption by any sentimentalism. What sort of 
person did this demi-god close his days with? It is high time 
that the sins of the gifted were called by their right names, and if 
Culture isto be the new Religion, the sooner this is done the 
better. We are satisfied that only a misdirected charity would 
lead Mr. Alger to excuse, or to seem to excuse the great German 
poet, and the lectures in their whole scope and drift are protests 
against the sort of life, out of which Goethe seldom rose. 

E. 

Lee & Shepard publish Jack at all Trades, Alexis the Runaway, 
and Tommy Hickup, or a Pair of Black Eyes, stories by Mrs. Rosa 
Axspor Parker, to be completed in six volumes, of which we have 
here the first three of the series. They are not distinctively 
religious, but written with an excellent moral tone and purpose 
with lively dashes of humor and with quick insight into the child- 
nature, and especially into boy-nature. Tommy Hickup is a 
wonderful hero, and the strange fortunes of Alexis the Runaway, 
are followed with lively interest. The brisk narrative style of the 
writer is very taking with the little people. 


From the same publishers we receive Dickens’s American Notes, 
jor general Circulation, reprinted by T. B. Peterson and brothers. 
It is issued in pamphlet form, in clear type, and offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to those who have never embraced it before, of 
becoming acquainted with the book of travels which created at its 
first publication unwonted sensation with the American public. 

8. 


Claudia, by Amanpa M. Doveras, author of “In Trust,’ 
‘¢ Stephen Dave,” etc., is a novel published by Lee & Shepaerd, 
which we receive just as we are going to press, — a neat volume 
of 280 pages, which we shall notice again. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The publishers have been mindful of the wants of the little 
folks, and we trust that the presents they will receive will minister 
to the cravings of the mind, and feed and stimulate the moral and 
spiritual nature. 


Gould & Lincoln publish four volumes uniformly bound, neatly 
packed in paper boxes, under the name of “ Home Twilight 
Stories,” — that is stories for parents to read to the children during 
the long winter evenings. The volumes bear the following titles : 
1, Much Ado about Nothing; 2, Briery Wood; 8, The Hero 
Without Courage; 4, The Young Fortune Seekers. 

Each volume has nine stories, amply illustrated, and very 
pleasantly told. They are all designed to impart knowledge, and 
justruct as well as to amuse. They give varied information 
about natural scenery and natural history. We think they are 
admirably adapted to the end for which they were written. The 


whole set neatly bound, and packed in boxes, is offered for $3.60. 
8. 


Jacques Bonneval ; or, The Days of the Dragonnades, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Mary Powell,” is a story of the persecution of the French 
Huguenots towards the close of the seventeenth century. It 
depicts, after the style and method in which the writer is specially 
gifted, the miseries brought upon private and domestic life by 
public calamities, drawing the curtain aside from the sanctities of 
the family altar and hearth. The pictures of heroism, suffering, 
and endurance are true to history, and drawn with graphic power. 
M. W. Dodd, New York. 8. 


The' Christmas Game of Dickens, for old and young. By ONE OF 
nis Apmirers. J.M. Whittemore & Co., 114 Washington Street, 
Boston. : , 

A very timely and acceptable game which will be of great ser- 
vice to those who try to make home pleasant, and keep the chaff 
out of the bushel by filling it full of wheat. E. 


te A few articles and literary notices omitted in this number 
for want of room, will appear in the next. 





